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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Marcu 4, 1957. 
Hon. Ourn D. Jounston, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My Dzar Mr. CuHatrman: Senate Resolution 33 (approved May 
11, 1955, to expire January 31, 1956) as extended by Senate Resolution 
153 (approved February 20, 1956, to expire January 31, 1957) author- 
ized the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service to make a full and 
complete study and investigation with respect to— 

(1) the administration of the civil-service system by the Civil 
Service Commission and other agencies of the Government; and 

(2) the administration by the Post Office Department of the 
postal service, particularly with respect to postal rates, pro- 
cedures, employee relations, and research and development with 
the view to greater operating economy and efficiency. 

Senate Resolution 33 (plus interim S. Res. 209) provided $78,794.18 
for the dual study for the period from May 11, 1955, to February 
28, 1956. 

Only $30,099.59 was spent during the period, leaving an unexpended 
balance of $48,694.59 on March 1, 1956. 

Senate Resolution 153 provided $20,055.41 in new money which, 
together with the unexpended balance on hand, made a total of $68,750 
available for the period from March 1, 1956, to January 31, 1957. 
Expenditures for the period were approximately $60,000, thus leaving 
an unexpended balance on January 31, 1957, of slightly in excess of 
$8,500. 

This report is directed to the first part of the study; i. e., the 
administration of the civil-service system by the Civil Service Com- 
mission and other agencies of the Government. 

The study of the civil-service system started September 26, 1955, 
under the supervision of the executive director of the standing com- 
mittee. The director of the National Civil Service League, a non- 
partisan, privately endowed organization founded for the purpose of 
improving the civil service in the Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments, was employed on a part-time consulting basis to assist with the 
study. Also, a five-man advisory council of outstanding private 
citizens familiar with the problems of developing a more competent 
career service was appointed February 5, 1956. The advice and 
counsel of these two independent sources was most valuable. 

Through this study the staff of the Senate Post Office and Civil 
Service Committee hoped to focus attention on the need for, and 
suggest methods of, improving the civil-service system to the end that 
Government services be performed with maximum efficiency and 
economy. 
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The staff respectfully submits this report, and invites the serious 
consideration of the committee to the recommendations therein 
contained. 

H. W. Brawtiey, Executive Director. 
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SENATE RESOLUTION 33, 84TH CONGRESS, 1ST SESSION 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, reporting such hearings, and 
making investigations as authorized by section 134 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, and in accordance with its jurisdictions 
specified by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate insofar 
as they relate to full and complete studies and investigations with 
respect to (a) the administration of the civil-service system by the 
Civil Service Commission and other agencies of the Government, and 
(b) the administration by the Post Office Department of the postal 
service, particularly with respect to postal rates, procedures, employee 
relations and research and development with a view to greater operat- 
ing economy and efficiency, the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service, or any duly authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
from May 1, 1955, through January 31, 1956, (1) to make such 
expenditures as it deems advisable; (2) to employ on a temporary 
basis such technical, clerical, and other assistants and consultants as 
it deems advisable; and (3) with the consent of the heads of the 
department or agency concerned, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Src. 2. The expenses of the committee under this resolution, which 
shall not exceed $75,000, shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the chairman of the committee. 
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COMMITTEE STAFF REPORT 


SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


Recommendation No. 1 

The role of the Civil Service Commission should be redefined and 
modernized to meet current needs and reflect advancements in the 
art of personnel administration and management. 


Recommendation No. 2 

Positive steps should be taken promptly to revitalize the Civil 
Service Commission and its organization to the end that it be equipped 
to assume a position of leadership in the field of personnel administra- 
tion. 


Recommendation No. 3 


The Civil Service Act and the multiplicity of related laws, Executive 
orders, and administrative directives should be negated by new legisla- 
tion in which overall policy is expressed clearly and comprehensively. 


Recommendation No, 4 

The Chairman and members of the Civil Service Commission should 
be prohibited by statute from serving the Government in any other 
capacity or from participating in political activities. 
Recommendation No. 6 


Appeal rights ‘‘on the basis of merit’’ now possessed by veterans 
should be extended on an equal basis to nonveterans. 


Recommendation No. 6 

Responsibility for the adjudication of appeals should be vested in an 
independent Federal Board of Appeals to be created by statute for 
that express purpose. 


Recommendation No. 7 


The Civil Service Commission’s Federal Personnel Manual should 
be redesigned and simplified to the end that it will serve as a more 
useful guide to the departments and agencies in the conduct of their 
personnel programs. 


Recommendation No. 8 


The Government should develop and use a recruitment program in 
its search for scientists, engineers, doctors, and other skilled personnel 
that will be more nearly competitive with the methods used by private 
industry. 


Recommendation No. 9 


Attention should be directed to the development of a program de- 
signed to minimize favoritism and encourage objectivity in the making 
of promotions. 
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Recommendation No. 10 

Immediate and continuing attention should be directed toward com- 
pleting and modernizing standards and specification for Government 
positions. 


Recommendation No. 11 


The Civil Service Commission should develop qualification stand- 
ards and require their use in the filling of positions removed from the 
merit system and placed in schedule C ostensibly because of their 
policy-making nature. 

Recommendation No. 12 

There is a critical need for a meaningful selection, evaluation, and 
training program that will progressively improve the caliber of super- 
visors at all levels throughout the service. Conversely, the members 
of the committee do not believe the establishment of any hand-picked 
elite group, such as the proposed Senior Civil Service Corps, provides 
an answer to the problem. 


Recommendation No. 13 

Employee organizations and their duly elected representatives 
should be given the right to participate more fully in the development 
of departmental and agency personnel programs, and they should be 
afforded better machinery to appeal and settle grievances. 
Recommendation No. 14 

The appointment of retired high military officials to civilian positions 
should be held to an absolute minimum. 
Recommendation No, 16 

The authority for the employment of experts and consultants should 
be examined with great care. 
Recommendation No. 16 


Constant watch on the military establishme: ‘s is necessary to pre- 
vent and curtail the assignment of military personnel to civilian jobs. 


Recommendation No. 17 

There is a desperate need for unity of purpose between the executive 
and legislative branches in restoring a proper degree of honor and 
dignity to the dedicated men and women who so efficiently and 
effectively perform their assigned tasks. 








COMMITTEE STAFF REPORT 


INTRODUCTION 


The Government employs over 2 million men and women to per- 
form a multitude of public services. The payroll for these employees 
exceeds $10 billion a year. 

Public dependence on Government services and our national security 
require that these employees be used efficiently and effectively. Our 
national economy requires that they be used with maximum economy. 
These requirements make a career staffing concept both necessary and 
inevitable. Yet—such a concept to be successful requires a great deal 
more than mere job perpetuation. It must embrace at one and the 
same time a great many visments that will produce a work force— 
second to none—in loyalty, competence, efficiency, and dedication to 
duty. 

The civil-service system 

Since enactment of the Civil Service Act of 1883, the growth of the 
civil-service system has been largely the result of patchwork without 
benefit of a basic plan or clear purpose. 

There are now several dozen statutes and perhaps half as many 
Executive orders which affect personnel management in the Federal 
service. This undergrowth of laws and Executive orders, frequently 
conflicting in purpose and direction, undoubtedly creates confusion 
and problems that would not otherwise arise or exist. 


Administration of the system 

The Civil Service Commission is responsible for administration of 
the civil-service system. 

Members of the committee are distressed that the Commission has 
not taken a more affirmative approach in the exercise of its authority 
and responsibility. Rather, it has consistently followed a negative 
course with the result that the system has become weighted down with 
antiquated policies, procedures, and in some instances, even personnel. 

It is long past the hour that the barnacles of age be removed so as 
to permit the system to move forward toward its goal. 
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FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
RESPONSIBILITY AND AUTHORITY 


Initially, the principal purpose of the Civil Service Commission was 
to protect the merit system against political raids. This continues to 
be a worthy mission, but today there is great need for positive leader- 
ship, direction, and planning in many other areas. Continued 
absence of proper aggressiveness denies the Government the advantage 
of a personnel-management program embracing many well-proven 
and widely accepted modern techniques and prineiples. 

It is hardly sufficient for the Commission, in this day and age, to 
be content with doing little else but policing, in a rather negative 
manner, laws enacted by Congress. 

The Commission is in the best position to point out antiquated 
laws, the need for new legislation, develop new programs, and propose 
enlightened policies. 

Steps must be found and taken to assure that the Commission not 
only realize the opportunities that exist but that it measure up to its 
responsibilities for continuing improvements in our civil-service 
system to provide better protection, recognition, and reward to those 
who choose the Federal service as a career and at the same time 
improve the public service. 


Recommendation No. 1 


The Civil Service Act should be revised so as to redefine and 
modernize the role of the Civil Service Commission. Its responsi- 
bilities and authority should be clearly established to meet current 
needs of the Federal service and reflect proven advancements in the 
field of personnel administration and management. 


LEADERSHIP 


It is rather generally acknowledged and fairly obvious that the 
Civil Service Commission is strong on defense but weak on offense. 
This defensive attitude has led to the building of an organization 
schooled in blocking and holding the line, but it has developed few 
members of its first team who are willing or able to carry the ball. 

In general, leadership by the Commission has been limited to the 
administration of laws and Executive orders. The staff of the Com- 
mission devotes an inordinate amount of its time to policing the 
actions of departments and agencies. This philosophy leaves little 
time and less manpower available for the development of personnel 
programs, policies, and practices which would serve to improve the 
standard of personnel administration and management throughout 
the Federal service. Were this to be done as it should be there would 
be less need for many of the defensive controls applied and practiced 
by the Commission. 

New thinking, new blood, new goals, and a completely new philos- 
ophy should be injected into the Civil Service Commission from the 
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top down and from the bottom up, or else an entirely new approach 
must be taken to provide the Government with real leadership in the 
field of personnel administration and management. 


Recommendation No. 2 


Positive steps should be taken promptly to revitalize the Civil 
Service Commission and its organization to the end that it be equipped 
to assume a position of leadership in the field of personnel adminis- 
tration. 

LAWS AND EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


A strong, healthy and vibrant civil-service system is the respon- 
sibility jointly of the legislative and executive branches of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The Congress expresses and establishes basic policies through the 
enactment of legislation. The executive branch is responsible for 
giving effect to such policies. Success requires cooperation and 
coordination on both sides. 

The civil-service system was established by legislation approved 
January 16, 1883. Since then there have been dozens of laws enacted, 
a correspondingly large number of Executive orders and innumerable 
directives, all having a direct impact on the operation and management 
of the civil-service system. 

This web of laws, Executive orders, and directives has become so 
involved and complex that few but long-time personnel technicians 
can understand or interpret them with any degree of accuracy. Neces- 
sarily, this situation results in shifting responsibility for personnel 
management from operating officials to personnel technicians far 
removed from the scene of action or the workroom floor. 

The situation has been given lukewarm consideration by the Civil 
Service Commission and the Bureau of the Budget. However, the 
consideration has been confined to a request for funds to conduct a 
study and submit recommendations for an up-to-date codification. 
This should be done but it would not solve the problem unless new 
legislation emerges as the end product. 


Recommendation No. 3 


The Civil Service Act and the multiplicity of related laws, Executive 
orders, and administrative directives should be negated by new legis- 
lation in which the basic personnel policies of the Government are 
expressed clearly and comprehensively. 


COMMISSION MEMBERSHIP 


The Commission is comprised of 3 members not more than 2 of 
whom may be of the same political party. 

Traditionally, membership on the Commission has been considered 
a full-time job. However, in 1953 the Chairman was given the dual 
role of serving in addition thereto as personnel adviser to the President. 

Members of the committee subscribe to the theory that both posi- 
tions are essential, but they do not believe both positions should be 
filled by the same individual. 

Neither is it believed that any member of the Commission should 
be permitted to participate in party politics or retain his identity in 
political activities to the extent that his actions as a Commissioner are 
viewed as being subject to his party’s interest first and the civil-service 
system’s interest second. 
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Recommendation No. 4 


The Chairman and members of the Civil Service Commission 
should be prohibited by statute from serving the Government in any 
other capacity or from participating in party politics. 


APPEAL RIGHTS 


The Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 accords veterans the right of 
appeal through all Civil Service Commission channels to and through 
the Commission itself in the case of any type of adverse personnel 
action. Nonveterans have no right of appeal of adverse personnel 
actions except on procedural grounds. Accordingly, about one-half 
of the Federal population can obtain an independent review of the 
merits of their cases, whereas, the other half are denied such rights. 

Federal employee organizations and veterans groups alike agree 
that there is no justification for denying equal appeal rights to all 
Federal employees. 


Recommendation No. 5 


Appeal rights ‘‘on the basis of merit’? now possessed by veterans 
should be extended on an equal basis to nonveterans. 


APPELLATE AUTHORITY 


The appellate authority of the Civil Service Commission has its 
origin in the original Civil Service Act. The Veterans’ Preference 
Act of 1944, reaffirmed and greatly extended the authority and 
responsibility of the Commission. 

Since that date the appellate functions of the Commission have 
become a major activity. However, there is serious doubt that the 
magnitude and importance of responsibility have been fully appreci- 
ated. This is evidenced by both the stature and size of the organi- 
zation created to handle appeals. Additionally, because of their 
many other responsibilities the Commissioners are unable to act 
expeditiously on appeals that have reached that final stage. The 
delay at that point is demoralizing to employees and excessively costly 
to the Government. 

In the normal course of events the volume of appeals might well be 
expected to grow. Surely, if appeal rights are extended to nonveterans 
the volume would double. In either event there is ample justification 
for the establishment of better machinery for the handling of appeals. 


Recommendation No. 6 


Responsibility for the adjudication of employee appeals should be 
vested in an independent Federal board of appeals to be created by 
statute for that express purpose. 


THE FEDERAL PERSONNEL MANUAL 


It appears to be literally true that no department or agency can 
conduct its personnel program “without the Federal Personnel 
Manual,” yet no department or agency is able to conduct its per- 
sonnel program ‘“‘with the Federal Personnel Manual.” This para- 
dox has an explanation. 
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On the one hand, the Federal Personnel Manual purports to in- 
terpret officially and enunciate fully the laws, Executive orders, and 
rulings applicable to personnel actions. For this reason it cannot be 
ignored by the departments and agencies, 

On the other hand, the Federal Personnel Manual, written in 
highly technical language understood only by students of personnel 
jargon, is so filled with contradictions, omissions, cross references, 
incomplete explanations, and partial interpretations as to make it 
completely unreliable as an authoritative guide to personnel officers. 
For this reason departments and agencies find it necessary to supple- 
ment or supplant the Federal Personnel Manual with a similar 
publication of their own. 

Above and beyond this criticism is the fact that the manual is 
pointed largely in only one direction. It devotes most of its attention 
to instructing departments and agencies in what they cannot do and 
very little to what can be done. It is believed that much good could 
result from at least equal attention to advising departments and 
agencies on how to accomplish positive results in the operation of 
their personnel programs. 


Recommendation No. 7 


The Federal Personnel Manual should be redesigned and simplified 
to the end that it will serve as a useful guide to the departments and 
agencies in the conduct of their personnel programs. 


RECRUITMENT POLICY AND PROGRAM 


It is a safe assumption that the Government will have a continuing 
need for scientists, engineers, doctors, craftsmen, and the like to fill 
a great variety of jobs. It is almost equally as safe to assume that 
under present antiquainted methods of recruitment and selection 
the need will continue to outrace the supply of new talent. 

There was a time in our history when it may have been sufficient 
to ‘let the vacancy occur or the need arise and then start looking” 
but that day is no more. 

Private industry has long since learned its lesson and has done 
something about it. Future requirements are anticipated on a long- 
range basis and recruitment programs planned accordingly. This 
foresight has put industry well out in front of the Government in 
competing for certain types of employees. 


Recommendation No. 8 

The Government should develop and use a recruitment program in 
its search for scientists, engineers, doctors, and craftsmen that is 
more nearly competitive with the methods used by private industry. 


PROMOTIONAL PROGRAM 


One of the greatest weaknesses in the civil-service system is the 
absence of an adequate promotional program. ‘This deprives the 
Government of the benefits to be derived from full utilization of the 
talents of many employees and at the same time deprives employees 
of the reward that would be theirs if they were used to greater 
advantage. 
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Recommendation No. 9 


Attention should be directed to the development of a program 
designed to minimize favoritism and encourage objectivity in the 
making of promotions. 


JOB STANDARDS AND SPECIFICATIJNS 


The Commission has interpreted the Classification Act to require 
a job standard for each different position in the Federal service. In 
an attempt to comply, over 16,000 standards have been prepared and 
issued and the task is not yet complete. Furthermore, many of those 
issued have long since become obsolete. 

In view of the fact that the recruitment of personnel and the pay 
of employees are closely related to existing job standards—whether 
obsolete or current—their importance is great. 

It may well be that the task of maintaining a current standard for 
each different position is not only insurmountable but unnecessary. 
It would be worth while to consider the possibility of using a range 
of key positions for guideline purposes. Certainly, if a limited num- 
ber of key positions were selected, the standards could be better 
prepared and they could be kept current. 


Recommendation No. 10 


Immediate and continuing attention should be directed toward 
completing and modernizing standards and specifications for Gov- 
ernment positions. 


QUALIFICATION STANDARDS FOR SCHEDULE C POSITIONS 


Members of the committee have been shocked at the apparent utter 
disregard to the qualifications of many persons appointed to schedule C 
positions since this category of jobs was created outside the merit 
system in 1953. <A review of the situation divulges that many of these 
political appointees doubled and even tripled their highest salaries 
outside the Government within months after entering the Federal 
service. Worse than that perhaps is the startling fact that many were 
appointed to high-level positions of a policy-making nature in fields of 
endeavor in which they had had no qualifying training or previous 
experience. 

Recommendation No. 11 


The Civil Service Commission should develop qualification stand- 
ards and require their use in the filling of positions removed from 
the merit system and placed in schedule C, ostensibly because of 
their policy-making nature. 


SELECTION AND TRAINING OF SUPERVISORS 


The caliber of supervision at all levels is surprisingly good when it 
is considered that the matter has been given little constructive at- 
tention on an overall basis. However, it is believed that entirely 
too much is left to chance. As the result, many who possess the quali- 
ties of leadership are never chosen, while many who rise to supervisory 
positions are found wanting. 
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Most sizable private industries have well-developed programs for 
the selection, evaluation, and training of their supervisory forces, 
Experience has shown the value of such programs. When soundly 
conceived and wisely administered, they pay big dividends in terms 
of improved employee morale, increased production, greater efficiency, 
major economies, reduced turnover, and even a reduction in the acci- 
dent rate and use of sick leave. 

A program to be of maximum value must be designed to identify 
individuals with “supervision potential,’’ provide training to those 
marked for and currently filling supervisory positions, and establish a 
method of evaluating each individual’s ability as a supervisor. 

There is reason to doubt the value of any such program as that now 
under consideration by the Civil Service Commission which is designed 
to merely reward a select few who by one means or another have been 
selected as the cream of the crop. It is believed that the harvest will 
be more bountiful if the seed is selected with greater care and the crop 
is cultivated during the entire growing season. 

Recommendation No. 12 


There is a critical need for a meaningful selection, evaluation, and 
training program that will progressively improve the caliber of super- 
visors at all levels throughout the Federal service. Conversely, the 
committee does not believe the establishment of any handpicked elite 
group, such as the proposed Senior Civil Service Corps, provides an 
answer to the problem. 


MANAGEMENT-LABOR RELATIONSHIP 


The past few years have brought an increasing number of complaints 
from individual employees and employee organizations that personnel 
matters and individual grievances are not being adequately or fairly 
handled by the departments and agencies. 

A sufficient number of these complaints were examined during this 
study to indicate that the problem deserves attention. 


Recommendation No. 13 


Employee organizations and their representatives should be given 
the right to participate more fully in the development of departmental 
and agency personnel programs and they should be afforded better 
machinery to appeal and settle grievances. 


RETIRED MILITARY PERSONNEL IN CIVILIAN POSITIONS 


During recent years there has been an upswing in the appointment 
of retired military personnel to civilian positions. This practice has 
brought charges from civilian employees that it deprives them of 
opportunities for advancement, inflicts inexperienced supervision upon 
them and injects a military type of regimentation into a civilian organi- 
zation that brings about an unhealthy condition. 

Studies of the situation indicate that the charges are not without 
foundation. 


Recommendation No. 14 


The appointment of retired high military officials to civilian positions 
should be held to an absolute minimum. 
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EMPLOYMENT OF EXPERTS AND CONSULTANTS 


It is evident that the authority for the employment of outside ex- 
perts and consultants is being widely abused. 

It was found that many departments are resorting to the employ- 
ment of experts and consultants for a variety of reasons: (1) It pro- 
vides an avenue of escape from personnel ceilings; (2) it enables the 
departments to obtain favored or desired individuals outside civil- 
service regulations; (3) it is an escape for assuming responsibility for 
the work to be performed; (4) it is a means of paying an individual a 
higher salary than permitted under the Classification Act; and (5) 
departments believe the study or end result will have greater accept- 
ance, particularly by Congress, when “sold” as the product of an 
‘‘outside” expert or consultant. 

Certainly, there is need for the employment of experts and consult- 
ants on occasion. However, care should be exercised to see that the 
privilege is not abused. 

Recommendation No. 15 


The authority for the employment of experts and consultants should 
be examined with great care. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO CIVILIAN JOBS 


The Department of Defense is the largest single user of manpower 
in the world. Military and civilian personnel together comprise a 
total force of over 4 million. 

Because of the definite limit on the manpower of the Nation avail- 
able for both military and civilian purposes, every effort should be 
made to conserve and use it in the most economical and efficient 
manner possible. To put a man in uniform and then use him in the 
performance of a civilian task defeats this effort. The recall of re- 
servists and the drafting of ‘combat worthy” registrants to be used by 
the armed services in the performance of civilian tasks cannot be 
justified. Not only is it an injustice to the man himself, but it is 
wasteful and harmful to the national economy. To take the carpenter 
from his saw, the mechanic from his bench, or the farmer from his 
plow, and set them to other civilian tasks with which they are un- 
familiar creates employment vacancies which must be filled by others. 
In — cases performance must usually be preceded by training in the 
new field. 


Recommendation No. 16 


Constant watch on the Military Establishment is necessary to 


prevent and curtail the assignment of military personnel to civilian 
jobs. 


UNITY OF PURPOSE BETWEEN THE EXECUTIVE AND LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCHES 


If the Government is to attract and retain persons of superior 
intelligence, integrity, and competence to effectively and economically 
conduct its essential functions, dignity and honor must again become 
synonymous with Federal service. To this end there should be a 
stop to broadside smears, shotgun attacks, and blanket indictments 
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that have done so much to reduce Federal employees collectively to 
the status of second-class citizens in the public eye. 


Recommendation No. 17 

There is a desperate need for unity of purpose between the executive 
and legislative branches in restoring a proper degree of honor and 
dignity to the dedicated men and women of the career service who so 
efficiently and effectively perform their assigned tasks. 





PART II. REPORT OF SPECIAL CONSULTANT 
TO THE COMMITTEE 








LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 





Hon. Ourn D. Jounston, 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR JOHNSTON: I am submitting my report as special 
consultant to the Committee on Post Office and Civil Service. I 
wish to express my particular appreciation to you for inviting me to 
serve in this capacity and to study at close hand many of the problems 
of our Federal civil service. I wish to thank Mr. H W. Brawley, 
executive director of the committee, and his staff for their interest and 
assistance. Various members of the committee have shown interest 
and helped in the study, especially Senator Frank Carlson and his 
assistant, Robert Johnson. 

An Advisory Council was appointed to advise on the study and the 
report. The Council was composed of-— 

James A. Campbell, president, American Federation of Govern- 
ment Employees. 

William C. Foster, executive vice president, Olin-Mathieson 
Chemical Co. and former De »puty Secretary of Defense. 

David L. Harrington, chairman of the board, Reuben H. 
Donnelley Co. 

Clarence Osthagen, director of planning and development, 
Virginia Tidewater Development Commission and former As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce. 

James E. Webb, president, Republic Supply Corp., formerly 
Director of the Budget of the United States. 

There have been three major discussion meetings of the Council 
and I have conferred frequently with members individually. The 
subject matter covered has evolved from discussion with all parties 
listed above and from materials most pertinent in files and corre- 
spondence of the Senate committee. Materials, in addition to those 
in the Senate committee files, were collected by interviews with 
several hundred persons in every level of government, by direct 
investigation of cases and office records, by written questionnaire and 
survey. 

Chairman Philip Young of the Civil Service Commission, his staff, 
and the officials of all Government agencies have cooperated in dis- 
cussing problems and providing materials on request. 

Respectfully submitted. 

James R. Watson. 
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Report of Special Consultant to the Committee 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION 


The broad definitives of the English language are scarcely adequate 
to stress the practical reasons for a modern career system of personnel 
management in the Federal Government. The 1957 Federal budget 
is more than $65 billion. More than $10 billion of this goes to pay 
Federal civilian employees, but the entire amount is canada on work 
done and decisions made by a staff of 2,300,000 men and women within 
the Federal service. They deliver mail, administer farm programs, 
protect our health, carry out regulations, render services which affect 
almost every phase of our lives, including policies on the highest level 
at home or abroad. Since it is one government served by one presi- 
dent, this group comprises the most staggering personnel management 
problem in history. The size and influence of the civil service has 
been steadily increasing during the present century and at a greatly 
accelerated rate during the last 24 years. It has become relatively 
stabilized at its present level since World War II. 

In discussing big government we are reporting on a fact of everyday 
life. The wide public dependence on government activities and the 
seemingly inevitable size and complexity of government makes a 
career staffing concept both necessary and inevitable. Successful 
personnel systems in business, the educational field, and other large 
endeavors are based on a career concept. This point is not accepted 
and understood by many groups concerned with government and the 
administration of public business. 

The executive shortage in the Federal Government is serious— 
almost of crisis proportions. The career service is the primary and 
logical source for experienced, competent, and frequently outstanding 
executives—stable in their ability and interest, and qualified to carry 
out the Government’s work. The system for identifying, selecting, 
and training career executives is not good enough. It operates with- 
out definition and with little planning. One of the most urgent but 
inadequately understood problems of government administration is 
the need for an aggressive program to develop positive techniques for 
improving the career development and executive placement activities. 


THE CAREER SERVICE 


In spite of its size, importance, and overall competence, the career 
service of the Federal Government has developed without a basic plan 
or definition. It has truly “just growed.” Career service means the 
people who have acquired by one means or another what is called 
status. Status means that a person enjoys a degree of protection in 
employment so that he cannot be dismissed without some presentation 
of charges or other civil-service action. The word “‘career’’ is used 
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because it is presumed that persons in this category think of govern- 
ment as their lifework, as compared to the truly transitory group of 
political executives w ho, even if they stay as many years as one adminis- 
tration remains in power, do not consider themselves to be permanently 
employed by the Government. The career people break down into 
two broad. groups: 

(1) Persons appointed and receiving status after passing a competi- 
tive examination and obtaining rank among the top three on the 
eligible list. 

(2) Many people now qualified as status or career people, who were 
originally hired exempt from civil service, have never taken com- 
petitive tests. Many such original appointments were made with 
direct political assistance and many without. By the late thirties 
and early forties, however, a large percentage of the people hired in 
the early and middle thirties outside civil service had been blanketed 
into civil-service status, either as a result of an Executive order or 
by legislation. While a type of noncompetitive qualifying tests were 
theoretically administered, seldom were persons denied status because 
of previous political assistance or questionable qualifications. There 
were some additions to this group in the late forties for persons who 
had been hired for wartime positions under exempt appointments, 
then blanketed into civil-service status. 

During the thirties persons with college training were attracted to 
the public service more than ever before. Star ting about 1936 the 
Civil Service Commission undertook its first program for direct re- 
cruitment of college graduates. Persons with higher educations were 
coming into Government, both through the competitive civil service 
and exempt appointments, because they needed jobs and were inter- 
ested in the programs. There is no doubt that the effectiveness of 
the administrative machine during World War IJ—and continuing to 
the present day—has been enhanced, and some of the most important 
and effective career administrators now serving have come from this 
group. Because the career system is not defined and lacks standards 
and plans for development and advancement, some greater values 
that could have been developed as a result of the influx of this talent 
have been lost. 

One dominant characteristic of the Federal service is that advance- 
ment, once status has been acquired, is noncompetitive. Promotions 
in the service have come by reason of — 

(a) Outstanding performance in the job at hand; 

(6) Seniority or long performance on the job and in the agency, 
with an adequate record of performance; 

(ec) Knowing and cultivating the right people. 

While the Federal career service should not be categorized as a 
political or personal spoils system, it is true that people have advanced 
through the sponsorship of political leaders or influential friends, or 
even as a result of having attended the right college. Others have 
advanced because of the sheer weight of being around so long, but 
without adequate regard for competence to do the higher level job. 


CAREER STANDARDS 


The majority of people filling top-level administrative posts below 
the policy level are career people with many years of Government 
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service. We have a stronger career staff tham is generally recognized 
in spite of many obvious shortcomings of the system. 

The Civil Service Commission has not developed and maintained an 
adequate career staffing plan and the agencies have been slow in de- 
veloping and maintaining adequate career standards. For example, 
few positions have adequate definitions of the supervisory and adminis- 
trative qualifications desirable. There is little machinery, formal or 
informal, for judging the competence and ability of career people for 
higher responsibilities. 


THE POLITICAL RESPONSIBILITIES 


Improvements in the Federal career system will be dependent to a 
large degree upon the administrative competence and knowledge of 
the Government by politically appointed executives. . The political 
executives seem to fall into three groups: 

(1) There are skilled executives with previous Government 
experience and an understanding of the career service. 

(2) There are those who have had no Government experience. 
Many of these, coming into Government since 1953, have believed 
that their most important mission was to reduce the size and 
power of the Federal Government. Many lack information 
about the career service, both its values and faults. Those with 
administrative competence, however, who stayed in Government 
for 2 years or more, have learned the value of the career service 
and how to direct it effectively and where necessary, to overcome 
some of its shortcomings. 

(3) There has been a third group—those who stay a relatively 
short time in Government. Many have little or no administrative 
experience. Generally, they have attempted to bring too many 
changes without knowledge of the basic elements of the public 
services and the operations of government. It is a regular prac- 
tice in both the political parties to: appoint individuals who fall 
within this group. This is the result of the traditional patronage 
concept—a reward for political service or political contribution, 
without adequate standard for Government service and adminis- 
trative ability. 

The top career service is unavoidably intertwined with the political 
executive situation. Improvement will depend upon those political 
executives who have leadership and foresight, who understand the 
Federal personnel picture and are willing and able to help achieve the 
necessary changes. 

The fact that it is difficult to recruit and retain informed and able 
political executives has resulted in the inevitable rise of career people 
to higher responsibilities. Some political analysts give the reformers 
more credit than is deserved for this upward push. Interviews with 
political leaders concerned with executive problems from both the 
Republican and Democratic Parties have indicated that the pressure 
for competence and stability causes the political official to look to the 
career service as the most dependable source of talent, even for top 
jobs considered to be in the political area. The problem of respon- 
sible, competent executive leadership at the political level is serious. 
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WHAT GOVERNMENT NEEDS 


(1) A straightforward career service staffing policy with dynamic 
and direct support from the President. Not only should the President 
give this program a sense of urgency which it does not now have, but 

President and his aids should make certain that every Cabinet 
member and every subordinate political appointee understands the 
nature of the career service—the need for it, and the President’s 
policy of adherence to a career service policy. 

(2) Executive machinery must be developed to serve and assist 
the departments in developing modern methods for promoting and 
training promising people. 

(3) New methods are needed for choosing promising persons for 
training assignments and practical tests or evaluations for promotion 
and placement. 

(4) The urgently needed improvement of executive salaries must 
go hand in hand with the development of dependable tools and 
standards for the evaluation of talent. Many Federal executives are 
underpaid—a few, no doubt, overpaid. A constructive program must 
be developed to insure the training and advancement of the most 
competent persons for executive posts. This program and salaries 
are interdependent. The Federal Government must be ready and 
willing to pay much more for top executive talent. It cannot afford 
to do this unless it can be assured that the system will produce superior 
talent. On the other hand, it will not be possible to retain top talent 
without the salaries. 

(5) We must eliminate, once and for all, the efforts to establish 
political tests for career appointments, and attempts from any political 
source to influence such appointments. The records show that an 
overwhelming majority will agree with this policy, especially when 
there is adequate assurance that politics and favoritism are removed. 

(6) A practical and understandable appeals policy and machinery 
is fundamental. This development must go hand in hand with the 
emphasis on executive leadership. 

(7) Responsibility for recognizing needs and carrying out various 
phases of the personnel programs must be more clearly defined by 
Congress and the Chief Executive, and adequate appropriations and 
staff provided to implement them. 








POLITICS AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 
SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The Federal Government urgently needs more adequate personnel 
methods, including modern techniques and policies, in its employee 
relations. Progress, however, is still hampered by the threat of 
political use of appointments in the career service for patronage 
purposes with every change of administration. This fact has been 
apparent during the last 4 years in spite of the emergence of a new 
degree of stability in the civil service. 

(1) The so-called Willis plan, developed in 1954, was a serious 
affront to basic career service as well as to the civil-service law by 
attempting to subject all career appointments and promotions at the 
higher levels to political clearance through the Republican National 
Committee. 

(2) The plan interfered with the relationship between the Chairman 
of the Civil Service Commission and the President. 

(3) The fact that the plan has not been clearly rescinded offsets 
recognition of some of the constructive accomplishments and brings 
es oe regarding the basic attitude of the administration toward 
the career service. 

There has never been a more propitious time for both parties to 
join in a policy to remove the career service more completely than 
ever before from all aspects of political influence and suspicion. 


INTRODUCTION 


One of the most serious problems today is recruiting and keeping a 
staff adequate to the demands of modern government. The Govern- 
ment of the United States is put to it to attract and hold competent 
men and women, especially for the higher executive and scientific 
duties. The Government’s place in the manpower market is weak. 
While it can not compete with private industry in paying high salaries, 
monetary rewards are not the only key to solving the Government’s 
problems of employment. The greatest attractiveness of a career 
im the public service lies in public respect and prestige and the satis- 
faction of serving. 

Throughout the history of American Government, the use of 
appointments to administrative posts as patronage has been a major 
barrier to efficiency and competence in the civil service and to public 
respect for it. Patronage appointments destroy the fundamental 
incentive to a career. 

The Federal Civil Service Act (the Pendleton Act), became law 
more than 70 years ago and today covers more than 9 out of every 10 
of the civilian jobs. In spite of this, efforts to use appointments to 
the career service as patronage have been a continuing threat through- 
out the service and still remains a serious problem. This has 
threatened the standards and prestige of the career service and 
fortifies the postion of those who insist that the main job is to retain 
negative rigid controls. 
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In 1953 when the present administration came into office, the career 
civil servants of the Government were overall, a more competent and 
devoted group than some of the Republican leaders understood or 
appreciated. While some of the early actions of the administration 
were mistaken and not in the best public interest, the career service 
weathered the change of administration in a manner that demonstrates 
its value and stability. 

Beginning in the late 1930’s, the administration of that time under- 
took a number of modern and constructive improvements that were 
successful, so that there was an important degree of stability and 
competence in the Federal service in January 1953. 

A complete change in control of so numerous and powerful a body 
of men and women in the vastness which the Federal eee ot had 
become, is by its very nature, difficult. There were several causes 
making the change of 1953 unusually so. In the first place, there was 
the tremendous change in the size and importance of government which 
had taken place during 20 years while one party had been in power. 
Next was the inexperience and perhaps lack of plan of the new ad- 
ministration regarding the civil service. In the first month after the 
election in 1952 the prospective Cabinet members, Budget Director, 
and many others slated for important offices, began working with the 
leaders of the outgoing administration. The President did not 
appoint a new Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, however, 
until late in March 1953. In the meantime, during the initial staffing 
period, when the new administration was attempting to gain control 
of government, it was without the guidance or policy help it could 
have received from this important personnel office. 

The demands of elements within the Republican Party for patron- 
age have confused the issue of legitimate political control, interfered 
with timely executive dealing with personnel and obscured the worth- 
while programs for progressively mmproving the Government’s sys- 
tem of managing its personnel. Demands for patronage are not new; 
neither party has a monopoly on that. Unfortunately, under the 
present administration, an attempt at a systematic program has 
developed for increasing patronage that implies a serious threat to 
the future of government and is contrary to what the President other- 
wise has shown to be his interest in improving the civil service but 
has not fully countermanded or repudiated. 

Since 1953 the administration has had to assure itself of legitimate 
control of policy through its appointments to the surprisingly small 
number of posts, recognized as outside the career service, that provide 
control. It also has moved constructively to improve the career 
service. Unfortunately, in deference to patronage demands, it has 
confused all this by a contrary step backward that has been damaging 
to the principle of a career service, which seems to be illegal, and is 
clearly inconsistent with what seems to be its sincere interest in the 
career service. The most serious threat to the career service in many 
years was the Willis order or Operation People’s Mandate, that sub- 
jected appointments to career positions—GS-—14 or above—to a care- 
fully devised plan of political clearance and publicity. The plan 
emanated from the White House and seems never to have been 
rescinded. It destroys the main incentive for career civil service 
employees, interferes with improving and efficiency and standing of 
the service, undermines the President’s forward step of making the 
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Chairman of the Civil Service Commission his adviser on the career 
service, and stands as proof for those who insist that it is still necessary 
to retain all the inelastic, negative devices against old-fashioned 
political spoils. 

This was a procedure, beginning in the spring of 1954, for regulating 
vacancies, encouraging active politicians to nominate, and empha- 
sizing a record of credit for appointing these nominees. Developed 
in the office of Charles F. Willis, Jr., then assistant to the assistant to 
the President, the scheme has borne several names, including Opera- 
tion People’s Mandate, dynamic personnel management program, 
personnel procurement program, and simply—the Willis plan. Two 
mimeographed booklets that appeared May 17, 1954, presumably 
from the White House, under the title, ‘Operation People’s Mandate,” 
described it in a dramatic way. (See Appendix A.) 


WILLIS PLAN 


The new plan established a special assistant in each department and 
agency for the purpose of maintaining touch with appointments among 
the agency, the White House and the Republican National Committee. 
It was supposed to work in this way: 

(1) The special assistant would be in control of appointments 
to all key grades from GS-14 through GS-18 in the agency, 
superseding the duties and responsibilities of the regular personnel 
directors of the agencies. 

(2) The special assistant was to report vacancies in these career 
grades to the Republic National Committee. 

(3) All candidates were to be cleared for political acceptability 
with the emphasis on attaining the maximum political returns. 

(4) The Republican National Committee was to handle pub- 
licity on appomtments. 

If the arrangement had applied only to legitimate political appoint- 
ments, establishing the new special assistants would have been a 
matter of administrative judgment. The plan did not limit the duties 
to this, however, and did not have as its main purpose merely gaining 
policy control of administration. Its purpose was to control vacancies, 
not only in the political offices, but also in career posts in the top 
grades of the career civil service. It attempted to establish a system 
of politically clearing appointments for the purpose of giving credit 
for each appointment to the Republican Senator, Congressman, and 
geographic area concerned. This was to show the rank-and-file of 
the party that the White House and the national committee were 
cooperating in obtaining jobs, and in particular, the highest grades of 
career jobs for Republicans. 


THE LOST OPPORTUNITY 


In one of the Willis booklets, the reasoning behind the plan states 
the disappointment that there had not been more political appoint- 
ments and the pressing need to make more in order to bolster the party 
for the 1954 congressional elections. 

In a memorandum circulated to most Government departments and 
agencies, Mr. Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr., special assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, reported on a meeting at the White House on 
May 27, 1954. (Appendix B.) Present at the meeting were Charles 
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A. Willis, Jr., and representatives from various executive departments. 
Wheeler said the Willis plan— 


requires that all schedule C and vacancies in all key positions 
in grades GS-14 through GS-18 throughout the United 
States be placed under control of our office. 


This phase of the program, according to Mr. Willis, arose because 


filling of schedule C and key positions throughout the execu- 
tive departments in Government has fallen down very 
badly. * * * As of March 15, 1954, out of a total of 912 
positions placed in schedule C,! 700 have been filled as 
follows: 349 (50 percent) January 19, 1953, incumbents 
retained; 187 (27 percent) by other Federal employees; 
164 (23 percent) from outside Government; total, 700 
(100 percent) filled positions. 


A MODERN SPOILS SYSTEM 


Booklets of the Willis plan borrow many phrases of civil-service 
language, frequently repeating the words “qualified” and “proven 
ability” but without suggesting an objective method of measuring 
these qualities. 

The campaign to put the Willis plan into effect hardly can qualify 
as an attempt to improve the civil service. It is, on the contrary, an 
attempt to make spoils of its highest grades. 

The Willis plan ae at least two fundamental faults: 

(1) Li injures the career system concept, so basic to govern- 
ment. It does this both internally—by lowering morale and 
impeding management—and externally, by adding a political 
factor to the traditional criteria for selecting and advancing 
personnel—ability, performance, and devotion to duty. 

(2) It interferes with executive authority to make appointments 
and reduces executive responsibility for day-to-day managing 
and improving the personnel system. 

When politics enters a personnel system, as anyone who has had 
experience with governments knows, it casts a deep shadow of un- 
certainty and suspicion over every step affecting personnel. No one 
can tell what takes place on the basis of politics and what on sound 
judgment of ability and the good of the service. Almost always 
there are in the service men and women who will play the political 
game to get ahead, regardless of injury in the long run to themselves 
and to the service. The extent to which some career employees 
scramble to obtain political backing indicates how far the partisan 
infection has gone. When employees believe they must find political 
support, their morale is sure to suffer. 

There is no hiding the political taint. It quickly damages the good 
name of the civil service and of government in general as an em- 
p.oyer. A career service must remain dynamic to attract competent 
young persons who ultimately will have to provide the talent for the 

igher grades. When the tests for entering, or the basis for promot- 
ing become even partly political, the ability of the service to recruit 
the best shrinks or disappears. 

1 Schedule C is the list of those positions in the Federal service which are exempt from competitive civil 


service laws and rules because the Civil Service Commissioner has found them to be of a policy-determining 
or special confidential nature. 
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One responsible career administrator in the Government, who has 
been a teacher, stated recently that in present circumstances, he 
could not encourage young men and women to come into the Gov- 
ernment. He had had personal experience with the Willis plan, He 
was held for months in an acting, rather than a permanent capacity 
after he failed to follow the suggestion of the special assistant. in his 
agency that he find a political sponsor. | Finally, he got a permanent 
appointment anyway. 


TOO MANY COOKS 


The Willis plan has obstructed the major dealings of the executive 
branch with personnel, both in the White House and also in the de- 
partments and agencies. 

Our Government always has been weak in its understanding of the 
responsibilities of executives to develop the management talents of 
their subordinates. Industry understands. this duty more clearly, 
The Government, however, has slighted it, perhaps because of the 
short tenure of the political executives, who usually do not remain 
long enough to follow a program through, even if they get around to 
starting one. Career executives on the whole have not yet estab- 
lished themselves firmly enough in their responsibilities for personnel 
to develop this phase to the ‘extent desirable. The Willis plan has 
made this problem more acute than ever by substituting the unde- 
pendable patronage factor. 

For 20 years it has been clear that managing personnel matters 
must take place within the departments and agencies and that neither 
the Civil Service Commission, nor the President, nor a national 

olitical committee can impose good management from above or 
rom the outside. While they have greatly improved the quality of 
staffing, the group as a whole and for the most part the individual 
directors of personnel have not achieved the status necessary to be 
adequately effective. 

Then along came the Willis plan, putting the special assistants for 
political appointments into ash 1 agency. R he job of special assistant 
was to see that Republicans were appointed to the upper five grades, 
including recognized career jobs, on an unmitigated partisan basis. 
The special assistants superseded the directors of porstediel where the 
five highest grades of the career service were concerned. 

The special assistants of the Willis plan on the one hand and the 
security officers on the other squeezed the directors of personnel of the 
departments and agenicies, ie were almost the only professional 
personnel men in government, to the detriment and injury of the 
managing of personnel in the departments and agencies. 


THE WILLIS PLAN IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


One of the worst aspects of the Willis plan was its effect on the 
public’s attitude regarding the relations between the Chairman of the 
Civil Service Commission and the President. 

Within a few weeks after the President appointed the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission in March 1953, the President issued an 
order making him the President’s adviser on matters of personnel. 
Executive Order 10452 of May 5, 1953, stated that the Chairman of 
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ie United States Civil Service Commission shall perform the following 
uties. 


Assist and advise the President in the execution of his 
duties with respect to personnel management. 

Assist the President in the establishment of personnel 
policies and standards. 

Undertake on behalf of the President, and in collaboration 
with the Bureau of the Budget, a program designed to raise 
the level of effectiveness of personnel management, improve 
civilian personnel systems and coordinate personnel manage- 
ment among the executive departments and agencies. 


This Presidential order, making the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission the President’s adviser on personnel matters, grew out of 
the program which the first Hoover Commission recommended and 
was considered by many to be its most important single proposal. 
In many ways, the resulting close relation between the Chairman of 
the Civil Service Commission and the President and his staff, has 
facilitated the work of the Civil Service Commission with the agencies 
and aided in developing a modern program for Federal employees. It 
is extremely unfortunate that the Willis plan has confused this rela- 
tionship in the eyes of the public, Congress, and the career service. 

The plan was never publicly announced and did not come to wide 

ublic notice until half a year after it originated, when Mr, Jerry 
Kluttz, of the Washington Post and Times Herald, reported it. Long 
before Reporter Kluttz broke the story, however, there was such con- 
cern over political tests for career appointments that the President of 
the National Civil Service League wrote to all major department 
heads, firmly stating tne league’s opposition to any form of partisan 
political clearance for career. appointments. (See appendix C.) 

Three months after the Willis plan was put into effect, the subject 
of political influence in the career service was on the agenda of the 
Cabinet meeting at Camp David, shortly after the National Civil 
Service League’s president had sent his first letter of protest. At 
that time the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission presented 
and aoeenets a three-page memorandum. Among other things this 
stated: 


The civil service laws, rules, and the Veterans’ Preference 
Act must be adhered to as they apply to such recruiting and 
resulting appointments. Political clearance cannot be a 
test in filling competitive positions. * * * It is the policy 
of the administration that the career service will be pro- 
tected and strengthened against political pressures. Any 
action on the part of any person which is contrary to this 
policy is a potential embarrassment to the President and 
opens him personally to that criticism that he is playing 
polities with the civil service. 


This document did not become public at the time but it became 
known within a few weeks. On August 20, 1954, the President wrote 
a letter to the Chairman of the Civil Service Commission, expressing 
his belief in a strong career system and. his insistence that promotion 
should be based on merit. alone. 

Notwithstanding President Eisenhower’s letter, officials in the 
White House frequently revised the Willis plan, but at no time did 
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they modify it so as to keep it from applying to career positions. On 
August 25, additional memoranda on White House stationery went 
from the assistant to the assistant to the President, to the special 
assistants in the agencies, and to the Republican Senators, Congress- 
men, and national committee members. One of the memoranda 
stated that reports on positions filled under the Willis plan required 
the names and States of the applicants’ sponsors, and that broad 
terms such as “cleared with the Republican National Committee” 
were not good: enough for the record, 

On November 22, 1954, after details of the Willis plan had been 
made public, the President signed Executive Order 10577. This was 
a very important order and went,a long way toward removing some of 
the uncertainties regarding the status of the large number of employees 
who had entered Government during the Korean crisis and had never 
achieved more than indefinite status in the civil service because of 
action by Congress known as the Whitten amendment. 

The order also emphasized strengthening Civil Service Rule IV 
which forbids political consideration in appointments to jobs in the 
competitive civil service. It stated that no discrimination, shall be 
exercised, threatened, or promised by any person in the executive 
branch of the Federal Government, either against or in favor of the 
employee, applicant, or eligible, because of his political affiliations, 
In announcing this order, however, the Chairman of the Civil Service 
Commission stated that it did not counteract the Willis procedure. 


ANOTHER PROTEST 


On November 30, 1954, Nicholas Kelley, president of the National 
Civil Service League, again wrote a letter about the conditions of the 
eareer service. This he directed to the President. Mr. Kelley 
said in part: 


A career system of civil service by definitionsand by its 
nature cannot be part of a political spoils systemp.or a reser 
voir of political patronage. Our Federal civil service: has 
become too great, too complex, and far too highly spécialized 
in thousands of professional skills to be capable of being 
replaced with every alternating of political parties in power 
at Washington. Its usefulness to the alternating parties: as 
they take office and power cannot be assured«by attempting 
to make it bipartisen. The only means of ‘keeping a: career 
civil service permanently useful and of avoiding, on changes 
of party, crises that shatter its morale and obstruct activities 
of a new party taking up the responsibilities of administering 
the Government, is to keep it scrupulously nonpartisan * *.*. 

We believe that although the personnel procurement pro- 
cedure (the Willis plan) that * * * issued from the Office of 
the Assistant to the President in the White House>shows 
great effort to comply technicaily with the law, the Executive 
orders and the rules on civil service, nevertheless, it is’ so 
contrary to the nature and the spirit of a career civil service, 
that at best it is confusing and even demoralizing to the civil 
service. We believe that technically it transgresses the 
Executive orders, and that in principle it is faulty. For on 
one hand, it confuses a career civil service with party politics 
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and on the other, it seems to indicate at least a degree of 
surrender of Executive responsibility to members of the leg- 
islative branch of the Government in finding talent for the 
civil service * * * 


CABINET REACTION 


No representative of the Administration, except Mr. Willis, one of 
the Willis Plan’s principal authors, has ever publicly defended applying 
it to career positions. In contrast, several Cabinet members have 
privately stated that the plan was foolish, ill-conceived, and unwork- 
able, and many appear to have rejected it entirely or to have ignored 
it when it affected career employees. One top official said that it 
had been in operation in his agency but he was getting rid of it. With 
such reactions coming from high levels, it is difficult to understand 
why the administration has not fully rejected it. 

The plan is a blot on the present administration’s record in handling 
the career service in spite of many constructive accomplishments. 
Repudiating it would have gained respect for the administration from 
career workers and the public. 


OTHER AGENCIES 


While the use of the Willis plan in some of the major departments 
was limited, this was apparently not so true in non-Cabinet organiza- 
tions. Whether or not the exact Willis procedure is being followed 
there is persuasive evidence that in several of the independent and 
regulatory agencies, political clearance is required for appointment 
and promotions even below grade 14 and that the special assistants 
dominate the management, with the personnel directors relegated to 
strictly routine duties, 

This report is not intended as a list of suspicious political activity 
nor as a collection of rumors and tales of individual scandals. There 
is, however, sufficient material to cause concern about the managing 
of personnel of the Housing and Home Finance Agency. Among 
technically experienced individuals in this agency there has been a 
high turnover and politics has so affected the overall picture that the 
technical phases of/administering personnel in HHFA are under sus- 
picion and ridicule. There is also evidence that in some of the 
regulatory agencies there are serious problems of personnel and staffing 
concerning both regular career persons and nonstatus people in the 
legal and professional groups. Yor instance, regional directors in the 
National Labor Relations Board (which are career positions) have 
been subjected to some degree of political clearance in the geographic 
areas where the offices are located. One vacancy remained open 
many months, allegedly because the Republican Senator from the 
State where the office is located wanted leading industries to agree on 
a candidate. There are also reports indicating that some sort of 
political clearance of eee was a regular feature of the general 
reorganizing of the N 

It is not within the scope of this report to consider the problem of 
lawyers in the public service. There is, however, a need for careful 
aniheile by Congress, the Executive, and leaders of the legal profession 
of the rabblern of properly filling legal posts in government. This re- 
lates not only to attracting and keeping competent legal aids but also 
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defining what is an adequate staff for a regulatory agency and the rela- 
tion between staff members and policy problems in such an agency. 


THE BLANKETING PROBLEM 


The day is past when we can afford to blanket groups of people into 
regular competitive status without carefully weighing the effect on 
long-range career standards and problems. This is even more true of 
the reverse, especially if the reason for taking “status” away from in- 
dividuals is based on alleged actions by previous administrations or if 
the purpose is merely to open jobs to reward the faithful of the new 
party in power. 

It is hard to justify in terms of properly managing personnel, the 

lacing of State directors of the Farmers’ Home Administration of the 

epartment of Agriculture in schedule A in 1953. Other than merely 
giving the Republicans places, the motives for unblanketing the jobs 
are obscure. 

Withdrawing civil service tenure from the deputy United States 
marshals seems to be another example of the same sort of thing. Look- 
ing at these acts from the perspective of the long swing of the pendu- 
lum from Democratic to Republican excess, these 2 examples appear 
to be taking advantage of the action by President Roosevelt in 1933, 
in unblanketing 2 or 3 groups, including the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. This group had been “covered” into civil 
service by President Hoover’s Executive order of March 10, 1932. 

These instances show that it is time to consider administering the 
civil service as a modern problem in personnel, rather than as a game 
between parties for the remaining odd and ends of spoils patronage. 
Examples }"xe these are ridiculous and undignified in themselves and 
show the need for both parties to approach in a statesmanlike way the 
developing of a true Federal career service that will serve the entire 
public and be a source of pride to us all. 


POLITICAL CONTROL 


It is fundamental to the operating of American democratic govern- 
ment that the President, who runs the Government, shall, within the 
limits set by the Constitution and by Congress, both propose poliey 
and carry it out. This requires that he must have full control over 
enough jobs to assure that his policies are followed. Just what jobs 
are necessary to control, and how many of them exist, has never been 
fully determined. Informed estiniates suggest that control of only 4 
surprisingly few jobs can assure control of policy, probably a fraction 
of 1 percent of all civilian positions in Government. It is important 
to point out that “policy” and “partisan” control are not always 
synonymous. The use of appointing power as a means of party 
patronage actually interferes with executive responsibility for policy 
and for carrying it out. 

One administration leader explained the problem of control in 
forthright fashion. When he was Assistant Secretary of Commerce, 
James C. Worthy said: 


__ In order to gain control of the machinery of government, 
it is necessary for a new administration to control only a 
relatively few jobs. These are the key positions in the organ- 
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ization, the positions which are truly policy determining or 
policy influencing and the incumbents of which are close 
enough to the working processes to insure the faithful 
adherence of the staff to the program directions laid down. 
In this connection, it. is important to remember that by far 
the greater part of all governmental activities are devoid of 
partisan content. 


The description regarding schedule C in the Willis booklets (appen- 
dix A) and in Mr. Wheeler’s memorandum (appendix B) shows the 
tendency of responsible administrators to keep the experienced career 
people even in exempt positions. 


EXPERIENCED HANDS 


Within the schedule C itself, from 20 to 25 percent of the jobs 
have generally been vacant. ‘his is primarily because of the inherent 
instability of a noncareer service. Of the positions filled, 50 percent 
and more of the appointees had been in government prior to 1953. 
The executive branca had recognized its responsibility for managing 
well and realized that the best available source for top level employees 
with the necessary competence and stability was the Government 
itself. 

IN PERSPECTIVE 


The major parties have a chance today to reduce, if not stop, the 
swing of the patronage pendulum that is so destructive of efficient 
management and so antagonistic to the public interest. To show that 
this is a problem of major, bipartisan proportions, some historical 
perspective is presented on the mena pages. 


A 170-YEAR-OLD PROBLEM 


The struggle between the need for the competence and experience 
that can be produced only by continuity in service and the need for 
the political advantage that the parties hope to gain by making 
appointments on the basis of personal, partisan, and geographic 
considerations, is one that every President beginning with George 
Washington has faced. President. Washington believed that political 
orthodoxy was necessary, and in those days the politically orthodox 
were the Federalists. In 1801 the first true “change of administra- 
tion’? occurred when President Jefferson, with what was called a 
Republican Party, succeeded the Federalists. At the time Jefferson’s 
political colleagues clamored for the “lucrative” positions of public 
office. It is significant that more than 80 years before the first 
Federal civil-service law was passed, President Jefferson was concerned 
lest he acquire an unfavorable reputation by ruthlessly removing 
persons from Government posts. The press of that day carried the 
first. articles published in America outlining the concept of a merit 
system and showing the value of continuity and experience over 

litical favoritism and high turnover. William Coleman, writing 
in the New York Post in 1801, stated that if every change of a Chief 
Magistrate were to produce a change of subordinate officers and their 
places were filled by a new set of men with everything to learn, the 
means of improving government would be lost. 
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Government will be entirely deprived of all benefits of 
experience, and management of public office, perpetually 
shifting from one tyro in office to another, will forever be 
kept in infancy and weakness. 


PATRONAGE VERSUS CIVIL SERVICE 


The present Federal civil service grew out of the public demand for 
an end to the abuse of patronage that marked the spoils era of the 
19th century. Political patronage constitutes more than merely just 
a threat to civil servants themselves; it threatens the effectiveness of 
the entire executive branch of the Government. Obviously, the career 
service today suffers from laws, regulations, rules, and management 
that are not nearly good enough for modern responsibilities. The 
threat of political inroads will only make the system worse by rein- 
forcing those who wish to maintain the rigidity and the negative 
controls which may prevent both patronage and efficient manage- 
ment. It raises suspicions which handicap every phase of personnel 
management, including training, career development, and incentive 
programs. The executive who wants to improve will be held back 
and the executive who is hestitant will use politics as an excuse for 
his failures. 

A polities-ridden system will seriously reduce the effectiveness of 
competent career personnel. To serve at his best, a man must have 
confidence in himself and his superiors. He must be free to present 
facts, regardless of whether they are pleasing or not and to express his 
opinions when necessary, even if they disagree with those of his bosses. 
This give and take is an everyday affair in business and in no way 
reduces the effectiveness with which subordinates carry out policies 
once they have been settled. When, because of politics and possible 
reprisais, the Government career man is afraid to express himself, not 
only is his usefulness as an officer of the Government diminished, but 
he also suffers blows to his dignity and self-respect which may lead 
him to leave the service altogether. Those who remain under such 
circumstances are less likely to be the most valuable staff members. 

It is essential that a properly organized civil-service system not 
only protect employees from dismissal for political reasons but also 
provide background for developing faith and confidence in the system 
itself on the part of the staff. 


BEFORE 1953 


Seldom has a new administration taken power after so long a period 
of opposition control as when the Republicans came in during 1953. 
In the 20 years after President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s inauguration, 
the Government had undergone many changes. It had increased in 
size by more than 400 percent; its role in the economic and social 
phases of national life had grown tremendously, and new kinds of 
work were being done by civil servants without any comparable 
readjustment in the personnel system. 

On the other hand, the growth of the Federal civil-service system 
has been an evolutionary process. Probably the only truly revolu- 
tionary event m its history was the assassination of President Garfield 
in 1881 by a disappointed office seeker. This helped to bring about 
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the subsequent passage of the Pendleton Act, establishing the com- 
petitive civil-service system,,. 

Since then, the extending of the career system, the developing of 
technical improvements, and the growth in size of the service have 
come about slowly, along with the growth in size and complexity of 
government. There has been no major reorganization or revolution- 
ary civil service plan. 


THE ROOSEVELT-TRUMAN ADMINISTRATIONS 


Today, we remember few of the patronage battles of the post-1933 
period. During the 1930’s, with an expanding Government being 
staffed without adhering to civil-service procedures, there were enough 
jobs to meet a great portion of the demands for patronage. Never- 
theless, the Democratic administration removed several groups of 
positions that previous administrations had put under the career 
system. In the years following 1936 major portions of the new staff 
were blanketed into civil-service status, sometimes through non- 
competitive examinations, sometimes without any examinations at 
all. These extensions came as a result both of Executive orders and, 
more notably, the Ramspeck Act. Blanketing groups of employees 
into the merit system has been the most common method for extending 
civil service and is a practical technique used by both parties. 

President Truman’s Executive orders of 1947 and 1948 were 
charged with being “midnight appointments” because they extended 
civil-service protections just prior to a presidential election. In 
addition, they ran counter to the traditional concepts of civil-service 
status. An eligible person had traditionally had civil-service status 
only when in a position within the classified service. When he left 
the protected position he lost the protection. President Truman’s 
order provided that a person with civil-service status, moving to an 
exempt or non-civil-service job, would carry with him the protections 
of the regular civil service. While this concept is well worth con- 
sidering, it had never before been a part of the United States civil- 
service system. 

WHO IS A POLICYMAKER 


There are other factors which added to Republican concern with the 
character of the civil service which the new administration was 
inheriting in 1953. A major group of Republicans had been out- 
spoken in criticizing the Roosevelt-Truman policies. With the 
Democrats’ long tenure in office and the great expansion of Govern- 
ment during that time, a large majority of the “career” people in 
Government had entered the service during the Democratic years and 
had inevitably worked on New Deal programs. Though their 
experience and competence were often beyond question, their non- 

artisanship was not always assured or accepted. In the case of those 
in relatively high-level jobs, the problem was particularly serious. 
Such civil servants, as the most informed and trained people in a 
program, were not infrequently called on to give advice and assistance 
to political officials and sometimes even to testify before congressional 
committees as experts and even as defenders of policy. Many 
Republicans looked upon these individuals as policymakers and advo- 
cates rather than career administrators. No ready measure for 
making proper distinctions was at hand. 
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FROM BLACK TIE TO BLACK LIST 


Finally certain political activities of career civil servants were also 
matters of concern to the incoming Republicans. While the Hatch 
Act clearly controls most politieal activities, it does not cover every- 
thing, and it does not specifically mention the fund-raising dinners 
commonly at $100 a plate, that both parties give. Many career people 
had attended the $100 Jefferson-Jackson Day dinners of the Dame 
cratic Party. The seating lists of these affairs are published so that a 
career man who attends, knows that he is giving public notice that he 
has taken part in a partisan activity. No doubt many of the individ- 
uals involved felt that as long as attendance was not illegal, it was one 
of their individual rights if they wanted to attend. There are in- 
stances, however, of persons having gone because it was suggested to 
them by their bosses that it was ‘‘the right thing to do.” In some 
agencies, a canvass was made to sell tickets.. In one, a representative 
of the head of the agency made ticket-selling visits to all top-level 
career employees. The implications of these examples did not go 
unnoticed by the more politically minded elements in the Republican 
Party in 1953. A list of career persons. who had attended these 
Democratic functions was prepared and was actively circulated as a 
form of blacklist. There are several instances of Republican admin- 
istrators who promoted career persons on the basis of confidence in 
their ability, despite their being identified as $100-a-plate diners. 
Those administrators were subjected to strong criticism from other 
Republican officials and even to pressure to remove the civil servants 
concerned, 

There is real doubt as to whether a career man who recognized the 
value to his job of stability and public confidence should publicly 
display his partisan interests. Certainly pressure on career workers to 
participate in such partisan affairs is improper. On the Republican 
side, however, the blacklist was a questionable action which inter- 
fered with the authority of departmental executives in their responsi- 
bility for running their own agencies. It was unfair to career civil 
servants because it imposed an ex-post-facto standard—attempting to 
punish them for acts that were not prohibited. 


THE PLUS LEDGER 


On the positive side, there were progressive accomplishments: 

The foundations of a modern personnel system were laid. 

A system for recruiting college graduates for administrative 
careers was inaugurated. 

Operating responsibility for personnel management was recog- 
nized by establishing personnel officers in the departments. 

Several agencies outside civil service developed outstanding 
career personnel systems—notably TVA. 

Civil Service Chairman became the administrative head for 
running the Civil Service Commission. 

Thousands of the persons hired during the 1930’s and 1940’s were 
not partisan and had come into Government because of the availability 
of jobs, the opportunity for interesting work, and the challenge of the 
public service. 

Many of these persons had brought with them training and an 
interest in public service which with their subsequent experience, 
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provided the real backbone of competence and stability the career 
service had in 1953 and still has, and without which any administration 
would find day-to-day governing impossible. 


SUMMARY 


(1) Government, like business, must be staffed on a stable career 
plan, under a system which can attract and retain competent people 
from all major fields of activity. The service must operate so that 
it is deserving of, and acquires, public confidence and understanding 
and the strong support of both major political parties. 

(2) The Federal service by 1953 had a stronger and more competent 
career service than at any previous change of administration. 

(3) Many actions of the Deshbtratit administrations from 1933 to 
1952 provided seeds of apprehension on the part of the new adminis- 
tration in 1953. 

(4) The experience of the Federal career service since 1953 has been 
reassuring so far as the stability of the career service s concerned. 

(5) The Republicans faced three major problems regarding civil 
service: 

(a) Getting control ; 

(6) Obtaining long-sought constructive improvements in per- 
sonnel management; 

(c) Dealing with the overwhelming deman r patronage by 
a party long out of power and lacking in experic: ce at managing 
the tremendous Federal machine. 

(6) A personnel program (the so-called Operation People’s Mandate 
or Willis plan) which constituted a serious setback for the career 
civil service was developed under White House auspices and allowed to 
stand. It would have politicalized the career service by subjecting 
all top career posts to political clearance. 

It injected a degree of political and legislative interference into 
areas of executive responsibility in violation of the principles of good 
management as well as the spirit of the Constitution. 

It undercut the position of the Chairman of the Civil Service Com- 
mission in his role as adviser to the President. 

It seriously reduced the prestige and effectivenss of agency per- 
sonnel directors and created unfortunate confusion and suspicion 
throughout the entire career service. 

(7) Under this or any other patronage program, the authority of the 
executive is limited and his responsibility diluted. Also, negative 
devices for civil-service protection are maintained to the detriment 
of more progressive management. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The President should restate the basic career policy and clearly 
withdraw the Operation People’s Mandate or Willis plan. 

(2) Both political parties should pledge themselves to respect the 
integrity, prestige, and public value of the career service. 

(3) The process for moving positions in and out of civil-service 
status must be revised in a manner to maintain public confidence 
and career morale. 

(4) Every phase of the managing of the career service must be 
made dynamic, more alert to the staffing needs of Government and 
more carefully planned, in terms of manpower, problems, and prin- 
ciples of modern personnel management. 
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EXECUTIVE POLICY, MACHINERY, AND STAFF 
SUMMARY STATEMENT 


The Federal Government does not have a definite, clearly stated 
personnel policy. 

Modern big government is handicapped in personnel matters 
because of failure to integrate, or alternately, to separate more 
clearly the dual functions of the Civil Service Commission. 

(a) The traditional role of protecting the integrity of the 
civil service. 
(6) Development of a modern system of personnel management. 

The plan for the Chairman of the Civil dervice Commission to 
serve as the President’s advisor has been a useful experience and a 
positive step forward, but has fallen short of its potential and has 
confused the issue of political influence and the civil service. 

A new Office of Personnel Management should be established in 
the Executive Office of the President, headed by a Director of Person- 
nel and a five-man President’s Advisory Committee on Personnel 
Management. 

The Civil Service Commission should be strengthened and improved 
in its role of watchdog of the civil service, retaining its responsibility 
for determining appeals and other regulatory aspects of personnel 
management. 

A plan should be created to inform all new political appointees 
about the workings of the Federal Government and the career service— 
its value, competence, and potential. 

With more than 2,300,000 employees, the Federal Government has 
neither an executive plan nor proper machinery for managing the 
hiring, developing, supervising, leading, paying, or removing of public 
employees. In other words, the Government of the United States 
does not have a definite and clear-cut personnel policy. 

The President is responsible for the leadership of the executive 
branch of the Federal Government. It is essential that he be’ held 
responsible for personnel policies and personnel management within 
the executive branch. In addition to a lack of personnel policy, no 
President has ever had an adequate staff for positive and progressive 

ersonnel administration nor a plan which clearly defines responsibility 
or all executive personnel matters. 


THE 1958 PLAN 


In 1953, President Eisenhower appointed the Chairman of the Civil 
Service Commission as his adviser on personnel management. This 
was a new step in the direction of establishing an executive personnel 
manager for the Federal Government. To date the plan has brought 
some advantages but has also shown some serious shortcomings. The 
experience has demonstrated the basic responsibilities for civil-service 
administration and personnel management in a better perspective than 
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ever before. Most important, it shows that a more aggressive and 
carefully defined program is urgently needed. 

On the positive side, the 1953 plan has enhanced the authority of 

the Civil Service Commission by providing a direct relationship with 
the Chief Executive, although the yalue of this relationship has been 
limited when measured in terms of its potential. As a result of the 
plan, Cabinet discussion has provided an important sounding board 
on important personnel issues and the White House office of the Chair- 
man has provided a coordinated avenue of communication om person- 
nel problems never before available. 
, On the negative side, the political personnel problems and career 
civil-service management have become seriously confused. This has 
impaired public employee confidence, aroused suspicion regarding 
the White House role of the Civil Service Chairman, and has created 
concern for the traditional responsibility of the Commission—that of 
protecting the integrity of the civil-service system against political 
inroads, 

The scope, staff, and operations of the Civil Service Chairman’s 
Office in the White House has been surprisingly limited in terms of the 
magnitude of the job and the potential of its White House position, 
Many of its accomplishments cannot be reported as they are part of 
“‘privileged”. White House records not available for examination, 
However, much of the time of the small staff of 2 or 3 persons has been 
devoted to relatively trivial functions. 

The 1953 plan as carried out has not been considered fully satis- 
factory by the White House, by the Civil Service Chairman, the 
Commission itself, or the committees of Congress. 

Reasons stated for dissatisfaction with the present White House 
plan are: 

(1) The scope of activities is too broad, with too many demands 
on one man. 

(2) One group of persons with knowledge and experience of 
Presidential operations opposes the Civil Service Chairman’s 
participating in Cabinet meetings. It contends that the Chair- 
man should operate strictly as a staff adviser to the President 
and not be subjected to Cabinet pressures. 

(3) Some believe that the independent, protective role of the 
Civil Service Commission is seriously impaired because of the 
Chairman’s involvement in political affairs of the administration. 

Some values have been seen in both the operating agencies and in 
the divisions of the Civil Service Commission. Civil Service Com- 
mission staff members report that in many areas of relations with 
the operating agencies, their work, authority, and overall responsi- 
bilities have been facilitated as the authority of the Commission 
received a clearer Presidential backing. Some Cabinet members and 
other policy executives report on the arrangement with favor, as it 
allows major personnel matters to come before the Cabinet with the 
President and the Civil Service Chairman present. This has brought 
rapid solution to some problems. 

It has provided the Civil Service Commission with 2 means of direct 
communication about personnel problems with the President and 
department heads. In the past, important problems and items of 
information were sometimes lost sight of or came to be known after 
delays and distortion. 
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The Chairman of the Commission has BaRILAPAT taken the initiative 
in placing civil-service problems on the Cabinet meeting agenda— 
establishing a level of communication im civil-service matters. never 
before available. 

Results of the 1953 plan have demonstrated more clearly than ever 
before that there are two essential but separate fumetions in the 
Government’s personnel system : 

(1) The maintaining of civil-service mtegrity, especially as 
relating to political pressures, and 
(2) The improving of executive personnel management. 

The separate characteristics of these functions. must be carefully 
analyzed. They cannot be adequately carried out in the same agency, 
as the first is primarily an “independent’’ authority while the. re+ 
sponsibility of the second is clearly executive. 

However, the 1953 plan was held under suspicion from. the very first 
by those who were concerned lest the “‘watchdog’’ function of the 
eee be dissipated. This plan came into being during the 
first few months of a historical political change, when many elements 
of the new administration placed extreme pressures on the President 
and the Civil Service Commission to open jobs for spoils. purposes, as 
described in detail in chapter IJ. While no specific record of discus- 
sions and decisions is available, the presence of the Civil Service 
Chairman in the White House has done much to prevent some major 
inroads demanded by some politicians. There may be several values, 
not now known, that have come as a result of the White House 
operations, but because of White House policy, these cannot be given 
consideration. 

However, in such a political arena things did occur that reduced 
seriously the overall confidence in the arrangement. The most impor- 
tant was the so-called Willis political-clearance plan, as described in 
the preceding chapter. While the Chairman may not have been a 
party to the plan and the many details of its operation, the fact that 
such an improper program existed at all was a serious blow to the 
standing and effectiveness of the Chairman’s White House responsi- 
bility, and has undermined this type of plan more quickly than might 
otherwise have happened and has interfered with a fuller develop- 
ment of its valuable features. Two criticisms of the 1953 plan are 
fundamental: 

(1) In terms of the need and potential for executive leadership, 
the operations have fallen far short. 

(2) The responsibility for protecting the civil service has 
become seriously confused. 

The traditional civil-service responsibility requires a detached, 
semijudicial reputation. In this sense separating the executive 
management emphasis from the Commission can strengthen it and 
improve its stature. The areas of suspicion will be minimized and 
the ERP Ona HON will be more clearly understood. 

On the other hand, the direct responsibility for managing personnel 
in today’s big Government clearly rests with the Executive. Thisis a 
constitutional principle as well as being basic to modern management 
standards. 

BACKGROUND OF THE 1953 PLAN 


President Eisenhower’s action creating the post of President’s 
Adviser on Personnel Management to be filled by the Chairman of 
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the Civil Service Commission was based on the recommendations of 
the first Hoover Commission in 1949, The recommendation resulted 
from a growing recognition of the serious need for more clearly defined 
executive leadership. 

The plan grew out of the dilemma between the two responsibilities 
in Federal civil-service administration, which was dramatically stated 
several years ago by a member of the Civil Service Commission, who 
is reported to have said, “We are not interested in personnel manage- 
ment. Our responsibility is the civil service.” 

Basie to understanding the problem is the historical perspective of 
the Executive responsibility for appointing and removing people from 
Federal office. Since 1793 there has been a tug-of-war between the 
President and Congress, and especially the Senate, over appointments. 
Presidents Grant and Hayes developed interest in a competitive civil 
service, not only because the corrupting influence of patronage was 
creating public indignation, but because it provided an opportunity 
to strengthen the Presidency against the pressures of Congress in the 
appointing process. The executive nature of civil-service responsi- 
bility was apparent to Congress when the Pendleton Act was passed. 
The Civil Service Commission was created in 1883 as a bipartisan and 
semi-independent body to protect the appointing process from 
“politics,” limiting actions of both the Executive and political leaders 
in Congress and elsewhere. However, the debates in committee and 
on the floor of Congress indicate that the decision to have Commis- 
sioners serve at the pleasure of the President and not for definite and 
overlapping terms, was a deliberate one. The Congress did not 
intend the Commission to be so independent as to prohibit executive 
acne for administering the civil service. 

Government grew so rapidly during the 1930’s, the executive 
problems relating to personnel management became more and more 
apparent. The President’s Committee on Administrative Manage- 
ment in 1937 proposed creating a “Civil Service Administrator,” 
directly responsible to the President, and abolishing the Civil Service 
Commission. This did not satisfy the Congress as to its adequacy 
for the “protective’’ responsibilities and was not adopted. However, 
President Roosevelt took the initial step toward a more formal recog- 
nition of executive concern for personnel. There was established in 
the White House the Liaison Officer for Personnel Administration. 
His was one of posts of Presidential assistants recommended by the 
President’s Committee, to be filled by experts “with a passion for 
anonymity.’ This established a formal and very useful link between 
the Civil Service Commission, the agencies with their personnel officers 
and the White House. It brought a definite procedure for Presidential 
attention to overall personnel matters. This office did not, however, 
develop into a real executive office for personnel management. One 
matter of concern and confusion was the relationship between the 
Liaison Officer for Personnel Management and the political appointing 
process. Most observers today believe that the civil service or career 
personnel management responsibilities which require executive atten- 
tion must be separated as completely as possible from the officers with 
political responsibilities. 

The next step came in 1949 when the Hoover Commission proposed 
that the Civil Service Chairman serve in the White House as the 
President’s adviser, replacing the Liaison Officer for Personnel Man- 
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agement. This was a compromise between those who thought 
primarily in executive terms and those who felt that the traditional 
“protective” role was so important as to require the retention ofthe 
bipartisan Commission. This plan was presented as providing a 
greater degree of executive leadership without giving up the tradi- 
tional and essential ‘“‘watchdog” function. ‘This plan was not adopted 
by President Truman but was put into effect by President Eisenhower 
on May 1, 1953. 

The more outspoken advocates of each of these proposals have 
generally failed to recognize or concern themselves with the other 
responsibility. The “‘protectionist’’ school places major emphasis on 
the strength and independence of the Civil Service Commission 
without concern for the executive machinery. The “strong executive’ 
group has generally proposed abolishing the Commission and leaving 
all problems to direct executive responsibility. Neither group has 
been adequately realistic. 


THE UNITED STATES CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The Civil Service Commission was created in 1883 to establish a 
merit system aimed directly at preventing spoils domination of ap- 
pointments. 

From 1883 to World War II, the Commission conducted all exami- 
nations, classified all positions and carried out other activities for the 
departments for positions within civil service jurisdiction. Two fac- 
tors have caused this traditional technique to become rapidly out- 
moded. 

(1) Since 1933 the Government has become so large that one 
central agency cannot perform all of these functions. 

(2) During the last 20 years new concepts have emphasized 
that personnel management is an operating, or line, responsibility. 

The Commission has been modifying its activity. It now provides 
standards and attempts to police the agencies, but the traditional 
method of attempting to perform all personnel functions is completely 
out of date. It was inevitable during and after World War II that 
activities of the Commission be decentralized. The Commission’s 
role was changed to one of developing policy and standards, inspecting 
and auditing. In 1953 a new plan of organization was inaugurated to 
equip the Commission more adequately for its new method of oper- 
ating. 

The personnel problems of big government have placed the Com- 
mission and its staff on the horns of a dilemma. The executive 
responsibilities for managing personnel require new ideas, new serv- 
ices, and leadership. 

Many of the problems and criticisms of the Commission and its staff 
have grown out of its dual function. They have been criticized for 
not doing the executive or modern personnel management job well 
enough. Yet it is apparent that many of its important traditional 
responsibilities have been weakened. 

Law and realities demand adherence to the legal and traditional 
responsibilities of preserving the merit system and providing 2ppro- 
priate protection for individuals in the civil service within the policy 
established by various laws. 
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The Commission and its staff have made a commendable effort to 
carry out both responsibilities. In terms of needs of the service and 
long-range objectives, both areas have suffered. 

ne method of obtaining information and developing ideas for this 
study has been that of personal interview and discussion. These dis- 
cussions have included many people of varied responsibilities from the 
White House and Cabinet levels, through professional groups, to 
various operating and working levels. The conclusions presented 
here are impressions, based on experience of others as well as review 
of various types of actual cases. A detailed analysis of the Civil 
Service Commission, qualifications of its staff, and internal manage- 
ment practices should be undertaken. This is long overdue. 

For several years the Commissioners and competent staff people 
have been developing and successfully administering many dynamic 
and important programs. In a long-range view of personnel needs 
within the Federal Government, however, it must be concluded that 
— has been too limited and too slow, especially in the crucial 
places. 

Until recently the Commission has been rigidly following a program 
of promotion from within its own staff. Almost invariably top posts 
within the Washington headquarters and regional offices have been 
filled by persons of many years of service exclusively within the Com- 
mission. This was partly to show an example of strong civil-service 
management to the departments and agencies, and partly as a result of 
the natural inclination of all agencies to retain and promote their own 
meee 6 A general career program must, of course, be based on a 

road pro of developing, advancing, and utilizing those in the 
service. is is the hhesirt of career system. But such a program 
must recognize two basic factors: 
(1) The scope of talent and experience that a growing and 
rapidly changing public service requires, and, 
(2) The broad career development potential which the entire 
Federal service provides. 

Federal management, especially in the personnel field, has long 
needed more people with broad experience in operating responsibilities 
in key positions. A good man with varied experience with have a 
better chance to serve the personnel needs of government than a 
good man whose entire career has been restricted to the Civil Service 
Commission. This is not a reflection on, or a criticism of, the fine 
career people in the Commission who have performed so well and 
made outstanding contributions. It is a recognition of the need for 
broadening the experience of all employees and providing the Com- 
mission with a broader base and greater perspective. The respon- 
sibilities of the Commission have increased tremendously in the last 
20 years and especially since World War Il. The resulting demands 
ou Commission personnel to shift their philosophy too quickly and 
drastically have not been realistic. 

Several career persons having broader backgrounds have recently 
been brought from other agencies to the Commission. This practice 
should continue, and there should be an aggressive effort by the 
Commission to broaden career opportunities of the Commission staff 
and to maintain an open mind on exchange of people between agencies. 

Every phase of the Commission’s work needs an analysis of staff 
requirements for fullest development of the personnel program. An 
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aggressive career cane and development program within the 
Commission’s staff would soon make it especially attractive to young 
college graduates and bring a new vitality. 


BROAD POLICY OR TRIVIAL TECHNIQUE 


Many decisions and activities of the Commission and staff reflect 
confusion over function and responsibilities. Frequently decisions 
adhere to a narrow technicality rather than a dynamic career staffing 
policy or concern for government’s reputation as an employer. For 
example, good career people sometimes leave government or their 
morale is ened because their salaries have been reduced as a result 
of rigid adherence to classification standards, which in themselves are 
often obsolete. Long delays in appeals cases frequently result. from 
reluctance to make decisions or from lack of existing current. policy. 

The Bureau of Inspection and Classification Audits could be many 
times more effective if given broader responsibility for the Commis- 
sion’s leadership role and the means to develop enough qualified 
people. If the Civil Service Commission retains responsibility for 
central personnel leadership, this Bureau should be reorganized into 
the unit for personnel and management efficiency and service. A 
careful analysis should be made of the personnel standards and staffing 
practices of the entire Commission, especially the Bureau of Inspec- 
tions and Classification Audits and the Investigations Division. The 
potential of these operations is not now being realized. It is time 
to consider these matters thoroughly in relation to a modern per- 
sonnel program and the standing of the United States Government 
as an employer. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN THE DEPARTMENTS AND AGENCIES 


The third level of personnel management and in many ways the 
most important is the departments and agencies where services for 
the public are actually performed. Here, as with the Chief Executive 
and the Civil Service Camila development has been in transi- 
tion. The policies and operating levels of personnel managers in the 
agencies are frequently undefined and confusing. A “professional” 

ersonnel operation at the working level has been slowly evoiving. 

t has been subjected to serious tests and in some cases, setbacks, 
since 1953. Problems and attitudes of the incoming Republican 
administration, some lack of understanding of the nature of the career 
service, and in some instances inadequacies of people filling the career 
personnel posts created serious problems. 


NEED 


The demand for personnel managers with experience and training 
for each department and major Federal activity has grown out of the 
same two factors which led to the decentralizing of the Civil Service 
Commission operations. 

(1) The tremendous size of the Federal Government, and, 

(2) The emergence of the philosophy in government as well as 
in business, that. personnel management is properly the respon- 
sibility of the operating officials or line supervisors. 
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Generally speaking, personnel people in government are well trained, 
conscientious and devoted to the best public interest in the perform- 
ance of the career service. However, there remains a basic weakness 
in their operating effectiveness and level of influence on career per- 
sonnel matters. This varies from agency to agency. 

The office of personnel management, like other aspects of public 
administration, has developed eradually. Many offices have been 
restricted to the clerical and housekeeping role. In each instance 
much inevitably depends upon individual competence. Some in- 
dividuals, when provided with the opportunity, rise to the occasion 
and render a first-class, top-level service. Others are not able to do 
so. Many do not get the chance. 

There is much work to be done to establish the proper understanding 
of the role of the career personnel director and the qualifications which 
he must possess. There are groups of public personnel people in the 
Government, especially in Washington and other large centers, who 
are constantly working to train themselves and establish a higher 
reputation for the service. In many places, however, where civil 
servants are working, the personnel people are seriously limited in 
training and experience. Limited studies show a strong tendency for 
advancing persons without college training, primarily with clerical 
backgrounds, to positions with personnel responsibilities. Even 
when they have had formal education, their study in basic fields of 
ertor science and public administration has been seriously limited. 

he better trained and more experienced are the ones who reach the 
higher levels where proper understanding of political relations are 
important, but even here basic knowledge of political science is limited. 

Job standards and specifications for personnel positions were issued 
by the Civil Service Commission for the first time in the summer of 
1956. This long delay indicates a serious weakness in professional 
development of personnel management in the departments. 

Effective personnel management must depend on leadership at the 
political level. The personnel directors, to be effective, must report 
to and work closely with officials at a level equal to an Assistant 
Secretary. In this development the rapid turnover of Assistant 
Secretaries is especially harsh on the effectiveness and morale of the 
career directors of personnel. They must be prepared to orient and 
even train the new officials and be subjected to a period of suspicion 
var prohibits program advancement and frequently impairs career 
morale. 

In many offices in 1953 the transition was very difficult. Many 
political leaders were suspicious and let it be known. Because of the 
change in administration, many problems arose and the career per- 
sonnel man was in a truly tough position. 

In the first place, most new officials had little knowledge of govern- 
ment, personnel methods. The establishment of the new position of 
special assistant for political liaison under the Willis program brought 
confusion to the personnel situation and the operating relationship. 
Under this program the political liaison man had before him matters 
directly affecting career personnel policies. Frequently, the experi- 
enced personnel man was kept out of questions concerning personnel 
where his knowledge and experience were of special staff importance. 
On the other hand, many political liaison officers faced personnel 
responsibilities with no Government or personnel training or experience 
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whatsoever. Such efforts not only weakened the career personnel 


program but seriously weakened the standing of the personnel director. 


or example, one important agency has left many ofthese respon- 
sibilities to a man who spent most of his life as a smalltown newspaper 
editor. Important and significant as this experience is, it provides 
little background for, or basic awareness of, Government personnel 
responsibilities. 

he employee security programs have also affected personnel 
management in some agencies. Each agency created a position of 
security officer who was responsible, in most cases, directly to the 
head of the agency. Activities of this officer inevitably impinged on 
personnel policy and operating decisions. This created new confusion 
in personnel management. Many agencies worked out operatin: 
plans in cooperation with the personnel officer or had the personne 
officer perform these responsibilities. Others did not. 

This analysis does not suggest that the responsible officers of the 
agencies are to be subordinated to the personnel officer of the personnel 
system. Our aim is to analyze the basic responsibilities in public 
administration and to put the personnel factors in proper perspective. 

Executives in all activities, public and private, are today spending 
major portions of their time on personnel matters. The importance 
of the public service and its recognized complexity requires that 

olitical executives receive assistance in which they have confidence, 
but which can come only from people with experience and continuity 
in the career service. 

In order to facilitate this: 

(1) Political officers must come into the agency with a basic 
trust in the career service and an attitude toward improving 
that personnel management system—not circumventing or 
retarding it. The hoakibitiy of needed change in career personnel 
officials should be faced openly and with the best interests of the 
public service paramount. 

(2) Personnel officers must be brought into the level where 
operating decisions are made, and their participation must be 
of a nature which will not only take full advantage of their 
knowledge and experience but provide them with a stimulation 
to develop full effectiveness. 

(3) Departments and agencies must pay particular concern to 
the qualifications of personnel people and encourage young 
career people to undertake tours of duty in these areas as part 
of overall career development. Particular analysis should be 
made of the tendency to move persons whose background is 
primarily clerical into responsible areas for which they lack 
adequate training or experience. 

(4) Personnel officers must, as a vital part of management, 
work with all operating officials in developing training programs, 
talent evaluation, promotion plans, as well as the more detailed 
matters also necessary to a good personnel system. 


A PLAN FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 


Today, as never before, modern government requires an excellent 
career service. Political leaders of both parties, the Congress, the 
public at large, and those in the career service itself must understand 
that the career service is the basic source of competence and stability 
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in the performance of great public.responsibilities. While perfect lines 
of demarcation between career levels and . ponHes| levels may never 
develop, most urgent problems can be solved by a broad understanding 
of these elements of public administration. 

The Chief Executive, in cooperation with Congress, must lead in 
davelopang @ new, aggressive career service policy, emphasizing the 
necessity for excellence and efficiency in Government service. 

The key to an adequate and more outstanding system of personnel 
management is to establish a new executive personnel agency to 
develop and formulate general personnel policies and to stimulate, 
assist, and review personnel management in the departments and 
agencies. This agency should be established in the Executive Office 
of the President. It would supplement the Ciyil Service Commission, 
not replace it. The Commission needs a redefinition of policy and an 
aggressive program to improve and strengthen it in its newly defined 
basic duties. The Chairman of the Civil Service Commission should 
no longer serve as the President’s adviser on personnel management if 
this new office is created. 

MACHINERY 


There should be created in the Executive Office of the President an 
Office of Personnel Management, to be headed by a Director of 
Personnel, appointed by the President and serving at his pleasure. 
The person appointed to this position should be recognized as an 
outstanding expert in public administration. His operations in rela- 
tion to the President should, in the personnel field, be similar to those 
of the Budget Director in the budget and finance field. 

This position can succeed only if in its inception, it is free from 
suspicion, and in the hands of a capable, competent, and respected 
individual. While he will be a direct part of the Presidential team, he 
should not be involved in or responsible for political appointments or 
any phase of the relationship between the President and the national 
political committee of the party in power. 

The Office of Personnel Management should be constructed as 
nearly as possible after the pattern of the Bureau of the Budget. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


To develop greater public confidence in the position of the Personnel 
Director and avoid suspicion of politics, an advisory committee of 
seven members should be seeaeeik to be known as the President’s 
Personnel Advisory Committee. Appointments should be made by 
the President of persons from outside the Government and a few from 
inside Government. These should be persons throughout the Nation 
who have achieved distinction in the field of management. And 
there should be no political tests in connection with these appointees. 
Those members from inside Government might well be persons like 
the Deputy Secretary of Defense, the Undersecretary of. State, and 
the Director. of the Budget, or some outstanding Administrative 
Assistant Secretary in one of the departments, such as Agriculture or 
Treasury. The advantage of such a group would be that it contained 
three different points of view. The outside persons would in this 
way be able to get from those in the Government a greater under- 
standing of the problems existing in the large executive agencies. 
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The committee should meet frequently, at least every 3 months, 
and probably more often, to aid the Personnel Director, to advise the 
President, and to confer at least twice a year with members of the 
Civil Service Commission. It is important that there be a compatible 
relationship between the President’s Committee and the Commission 
in the interest of public understanding of the system and to work out 
essential statements of policies and division of responsibilities. 

A close cooperation between the Bureau of the Budget, the Director 
of Personnel, and this advisory group would be most helpful. 

It is also suggested that the Advisory Committee send for the Secre- 
taries of the major departments from time to time and ask them to 
outline the work they are carrying out within their departments to 
improve personnel administration. The fact that persons close to 
the President are asking these questions would emphasize the impor- 
tance of the work and get programs initiated and carried forward that 
otherwise would be lost in the pressure of other duties. 

It would also be important to have the President himself meet with 
this committee at intervals which emphasize the importance of the 
committee. In some cases, this might be 6 months to a year, but if 
very important work is going forward, he might want to meet with the 
committee 2 or 3 times, bari s quarterly. This would let everyone 
in the Government know that he 1s serious about the program. 

In developing such a plan, there will be a considerable transition 
period, with its inevitable overlapping of functions. It will require a 
cooperative approach between the President, the Commission, and the 
committees of Congress. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The present Civil Service Commission which was made more inde- 
pendent of the Chief Executive by recent legislation, with members 
serving 6-year overlapping terms, should be reeognized as the inde- 
pendent “‘watchdog” agency and strengthened in this role. Its 
duties should be primarily appellate and rule making and not operating. 
It should be in full charge of the appeals system, should determine 
various policy matters and should recommend others. It should, 
above all, work in strong and independent fashion to maintain the full 
confidence, prestige and integrity of the system. It must be especially 
alert to internal organization and staff problems as its newly defined 
role emerges. 


THE OFFICE OF PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


The proposed office of Director of Personnel should become the 
center for an effective and continuing program of personnel manage- 
ment. The scope of the operation would justify the creating of a 
substantial number of new supergrade positions to be filled by the 
finest talent available in terms of knowledge of and experience in the 
management of public affairs. Standards for the positions and 
methods for selecting those to be appointed should be worked out in 
conferences between the proposed President’s Advisory Committee 
on Personnel Management and the Civil Service Commission. 

The overall responsibilities and functions of this office would be 
subject to careful analysis and definition for a period of several years, 
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to ascertain what functions in civil-service management must remain 
with the independent commission and what functions should move to 
the operating responsibilities of the executive office. 

Initially, the job would be to conduct inquiries in personnel staffing 
problems from the executive point of view. A considerable portion of 
the initial work would be conducting personnel surveys in various de- 
partments and agencies. This would be done on a team basis with the 
senior expert from the office of Personnel Director directing the agency 
people. Projects would range from general broad aspects of agency 
management and broad personnel problems to more specific and de- 
tailed personnel matters. The responsibility for the project would 
include a training and advisory relationship in carrying out a new plan 
and developing agency people for improved management. Such 
projects would be conducted as an arm of the President, with full 
White House backing and complete access to agency material and 
would require agency cooperation. 

In this program, close consultation with the Bureau of the Budget 
would be essential. One of the most urgent responsibilities of this 
office would be the development within the agency of a dynamic 
executive-training program and the coordination of interagency rota- 
tion and transfer for purposes of experience in placement and general 
broadening of opportunity. This office, in cooperation with the Civil 
Service Commission, would establish plans for developing and promot- 
ing career people within the framework of a dynamic public personnel 
policy. 

Duties and responsibilities: 

(1) To survey personnel needs and problems of agencies. 

(2) To evaluate and strengthen the professional efficiency 
of the personnel officer, and to consult, advise, and assist the 
agency people at all levels. 

(3) To stimulate proper training programs, carefully aligned 
with need and practical evaluation. 

(4) To help each agency establish a promotion and career 
development plan on the basis of agency need and in accord with 
civil-service laws and rules. 

(5) To develop a continuing inventory of promising talent 
in all fields, but especially executive, and to facilitate transfer 
and broadening of career opportunities. 

(6) To examine all plans of agency reorganization in terms 
of staff requirements and basic career and service policy. 


EXECUTIVE POLICY REGARDING THE CAREER SERVICE 


The Federal public service has reached the stage where the urgency 
of staffing must be recognized and more carefully understood by 
every official who assumes public office. The staffing problems of 
Government at all levels are crucial. The practical aspects of the 
situation are such that no matter which administration is in power, 
it will inevitably and necessarily turn to the career service as the 
dependable source for key people of competence and stability. Any 
plan of Federal personnel management must be based on broad under- 
standing of this concept. On the other hand, it is part of our basic 
democratic process that there will be a continuing flow of new people 
into the higher positions of political responsibility. This is true 
regardless of the party in power. 
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The nature of our political system causes turnover among this 
political group to be relatively high. In times past, each career 
group has been left pretty much to its own resources in learning how 
to work with the new political appointee and sometimes, in fact, how 
to absorb the shock of the change. On the other hand, many a 
conscientious political appointee, anxious to fulfill a public service in 
a conscientious manner, has faced frustration to such an extent that 
he did not know whether he was impeded by his own lack of knowledge 
or an entrenched bureaucracy which needed blasting out. Both 
sides of this question need attention. 

Our democratic heritage requires that we continue to have political 
appointees. It is only practical to assume that a significant propor- 
tion of these will be inexperienced and serve for relatively short 
periods of time. The career service as well as the political officials 
can be seriously harmed by a lack of better understanding during 
initial relationships. 

It is recommended that it be a responsibility of the Chief Executive, 
through the proposed Office of Personnel, to develop a program for 
informing all officials, political and otherwise, who are appointed 
from outside government, of the basic nature and essential char- 
acteristics of the career service so that they can assume their positions 
Ms full appreciation of the public as well as the political responsi- 

ilities. 








CAREER INCENTIVES AND SECURITY 
SUMMARY 


Security in holding one’s job as a reward for faithful performance 
is an incentive basic to any employment system, public or private. 
In Government the emphasis has been negative because job security 
has been developed to prevent political patronage domination. 
Government needs to emphasize the constructive features of job 
security—really career security—with assurance that all decisions 
will be made in terms of a broader, more efficient career service policy. 
Every personnel action, such as reduction in force, reorganization in 
the agencies, or straight disciplinary action should be planned in 
relation to a clearly stated career service policy. 

The standards for jobs (the classification plan) which control pay 
and working relationships are in many instances nonexistent or 
obsolete. There is urgent need for better standards, for classification 
personnel trained and supervised with a broader career service per- 
spective, and an overall career service policy in administering the 
iaethontion system. The practice of reducing persons in salary 
because of technical decisions unrelated to a performance or career 
potential should cease. 

All persons in positions GS-15 and up should be exempted from the 
rigid position classification plan and acquire rank in the person, 
oth tenure and salary will depend entirely on performance. 

All career service incentives must be carefully studied to improve 
the rewards for devoted and competent people and strengthen the 
reputation of the Federal Government as an employer. 


JOB SECURITY 


The assurance of retaining one’s job, receiving a fair salary in 
return for normal work and having the opportunity to pursue a career 
is a form of security which is basic to any personnel system. Any 
human being in accepting a position or, more especially, in under- 
taking a career, will look at the reputation of the organization, public 
or private, as to basic job security. 

Prior to developing and extending the merit system, job retention 
in the Federal service was frequently based on political or personnal 
whim of the department head. The competitive civil service 
emphasized protection of the employee against political and arbitrary 
removal, with emphasis being placed on the rights of the individual 
against adverse action by the Government. In a sense, this is a 
negative incentive. It has become so complicated, especially in 
certain types of cases involving war veterans, that there has been 
public criticism of the service for being too protective of some persons 
who are incompetent, or at least not adequate for their jobs. The 
specific problem of individual job security will be dealt with more 
completely in the next section of the report which deals with appeals 
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systems. It is mentioned here as background to other problems of 
technical civil-service management, affecting job security and the 
reputation of the Government as an employer when it seeks competent 
staff. 

CAREER SECURITY 


There can be, however, an approach to security of tenure which is 
basically positive. Its main objective should be the broad public 
interest and the high reputation of the Government as an employer. 
This might be called career security rather than job security. It is 
the assurance that the personnel policy places an important emphasis 
on finding and keeping competent staff and on handling the technical 
aspects of public administration in a manner which facilitates an 
individual’s career advancement in the public service and provides 
sound incentives and morale. 

Today, unfortunately, there are several aspects of the Federal 
administration being administered in a manner detrimental to the 
efficiency of the public service and the ability of Government to find 
and retain people. 

Various departments continue to have cases where valuable em- 
ployees or trainees with bright futures are dropped or demoted, 
respective of their performance or career potential. These are 
sometimes career people with strong interest im the public service, 
worth literally hundreds of thousands of dollars in terms of potential 
service; or they may be young interns or trainees whom the Govern- 
ment has spent considerable sums to recruit and whose training and 
experience has cost thousands of dollars. It is poor economy to 
save pennies and lose such talent, thereby wasting thousands of dollars 
in terms of future staff services to the Government. 

These problems arise out of personnel changes that occur as a 
result of congressional action in cutting an appropriation or changing 
a policy ; or they may result from an agency decision to reorganize some 
phase of its operations. : 

The responsibility of Congress to make and modify policy and con- 
trol appropriations is a fundamental, constitutional factor in our form 
of government. It is also necessary that the executive branch, in 
carrying out programs, be able to reorganize its operations to meet the 
challenge and the problems. New organizations are sometimes needed 
to carry out new programs as determined by Congress and to achieve 

eater efficiency in everyday performance. A major block to any 

etter plan is the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 providing strong 
retention rights for veterans during any cutback or reorganization. 
It is urgent that such programs be properly geared to a reasonable and 
long-range career staffing program. 

Many good career people, and maybe some who are not so good, 
have become adept at “landing on their feet’? during cutbacks and 
reorganization. However, such an unstable personnel process re- 
duces morale and efficiency and hurts the reputation of the Govern- 
ment overall. One of the most important incentives in any way of 
life is the knowledge that hard work and devotion to duty will produce 
a relatively orderly career development and the assurance of fair 
treatment. The Government loses valuable people annually as a 
result of its instability and overly technical administration of certain 
policies of reduction in force, reorganization and classification audits 
which are not geared to a basic career personnel policy. 
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Any change of the technical requirements will require careful co- 
operation with Congress, the Bureau of the Budget, the agencies, and 
especially the Civil Service Commission. The importance is not only 
for current career people but also for the broad reputation of Govern- 
ment. 

STANDARDS FOR JOBS AND PAY 


The pay and working relations of more than 990,000 Federal em- 
ployees are controlled by the position classification system. The sys- 
tem describes the duties of each position, the relative responsibilities 
involved, and the relationships to other positions above and below. 
The classification plan is probably the most necessary straitjacket of a 
big organization. It is only through this system that the many, many 
components of each position and the duties and responsibilities of the 
positions can be comprehended and controlled. The basic principles 
and techniques for classifying the duties and responsibilities which the 
people of public service carry out are about the same as they were 
more than 30 years ago. ‘This is true in spite of the tremendous 
growth in the Federal machinery, expansion in skills required and 
services undertaken, and the growing emphasis on modern operating 
responsibilities for managing people. 

Actually, the whole concept and plan for administering the classi- 
fication system is outmoded. It continues in this manner because 
chaos would result unless a new and carefully worked out plan could 
be instituted and administered by people fully prepared to meet the 
responsibilities. In a sense it is a case of not being able to start a 
new plan because of not knowing how to let go of the old one. 

A bold new look at the methods and objectives of classification is 
needed, but there is no indication that any such innovation is forth- 
coming or even in serious preparation. Important problems affecting 
the career service and all aspects of management are evident in the 
problems and situations related to the administering of the classi- 
fication plan. 

Basic factors are as follows: 

(1) No classification standards have ever been prepared for 
important groups of positions. 

(2) Other standards are seriously out of date. 

(3) The policy of the Civil Service Commission staff in con- 
ducting audits should be carefully reviewed in terms of the 
objectives of the auditing process and staff qualifications for 
fullest value in helping the agencies. 

(4) The staffing of classifier positions within the agencies is 
very serious. ‘Turnover is high and training is inadequate. It 
was found that in some agencies clerks or trainees at GS-5 were 
attempting to keep up with work ordinarily performed by persons 
of at least GS—9 level. 

(5) While downgrading is limited in terms of actual numbers 
of cases, the net result seriously affects Government efficiency, 
morale, and its reputation as an employer. 

(6) The classification process provides materials which could 
be used to improve overall management understanding and con- 
trols but which are largely ignored. 

Classification decisions in the agencies and in the Commission are 
frequently made without regard to basic staff questions or recognition 
of long-range staff problems. Such lack of perspective is self-defeating. 
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(1) Frequently as a result of a classification audit (a review 
of the duties of a position) or reorganization, a man’s position is 
changed and is reduced to a lower level position, or downgraded. 
The individual career people involved lose money, stature, and 
morale, generally without reference to their performance or career 
service record. Individuals so affected frequently resign. 

(2) Another type of case involves the outstanding worker, 
technician, or professional who is tempted to leave Government 
service because of monetary reasons. Cases show that relatively 
small increases in salaries would frequently retain such people. 
Generally speaking, the classification system sets rigid restrictions 
preventing higher job allocations to bring a higher salary. 

These are two types of cases which occur at all levels. They are 
more costly to the public service than can be shown in specific dollars 
and cents. They can drive good people away from the Government 
at a time when they are most capable of good and efficient service. 
The reputation of the Government is hurt because of the lack of 
recognition of long-range career service and human-relations factors. 

Before decentralization, the Civil Service Commission classified 
every job. While delays occurred, the overall matter was more 
simple. In recent years, problems have arisen because of the gaps 
between Civil Service Commission audits, the lack of, or outmoded 
standards and the problems of classification within the agencies. 
Today, if the Civil Service Commission does not have standards, the 
agency classifies the job on the basis of the best information available. 
Agency standards prevail until the Civil Service Commission issues 
standards and audits the job, frequently with a gap of several years. 
Occasionally, which is too often, an individual who has worked 
diligently at a particular responsibility and level of pay is reduced in 
salary because of the Commission rules that it must bring a position 
within the standard as interpreted through its audit, As stated 
above, such decisions follow a narrow technical concept, without due 
regard to factors of morale, career security or the Government’s 
reputation as an employer. 

The fact that standards for a substantial number of positions do not 
exist after more than 30 years of the system shows a serious short- 
coming in the Commission’s long-range approach. ‘Techniques could 
be worked out for getting the job standards prepared more rapidly and 
adequately. 

Similarly, the Commission must organize a program to bring all 
standards up to date. Several agencies reported serious concern re- 
garding the obsolete standards. For example, the last aircraft in- 
spector standards were prepared in 1944. The aircraft field has been 
almost revolutionized since then, including the great advance of jet 
propulsion. 

Staffwise, serious questions are present in administering the classi- 
fication principles. Part of the staff question comes from the policy 
dilemma. Is the Commission’s responsibility primarily to maintain a 
strict classification standard, or primarily to facilitate staffing of the 
agencies? In the Civil Service Commission, the Bureau of Inspection 
and Classification Audits has the responsibility to determine if agency 
classification work adheres to Civil Service Commission standards. 
The standards are prepared and maintained by the Bureau of Programs 
and Standards. The first problem is in terms of philosophy based on 
previous experience of individuals doing the work. Many people in 
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operating situations in Government do not feel that some of the men 
and women working in these two Bureaus have adapted their under- 
standing to the new decentralization concept, with the emphasis on 
helping the agency meet its responsibilities. It is here that experi- 
ence in operating responsibilities of the agencies may be of special 
value. The concept of Bureau of Inspections and Classification 
Audits is relatively broad. However, an important segment of 
regular personnel came from the old classification unit, which em- 
phasized a rigid and technical concept. Policing of standards will be 
most effective in the long run, if the Commission, through this Bureau, 
adopts a stronger service philosophy. This means that a very 
thorough analysis of staff needs, effectiveness of training programs, 
ann, Saineraien with broad concepts of career development must be 
made. 

The Commission must carefully reexamine its policy in regard to 
classification and the entire inspecting and auditing functions. Fol- 
lowing this, there is needed an intensive drive to create staffin 
standards, techniques of rotation and overall training, integrated wit 
a full program for management training. The potential for a progres- 
sive program to improve the personnel management of the Federal 
Government is great. In fact, other efforts, to be truly effective, must 
rely to a degree on this expanded development of classification con- 
cepts. From its very inception, the classifying process has provided 
the most orderly system of information on organi ation and relation- 
ships between each segment and unit. Its use has, however, been 
limited essentially to narrow concepts of position control. 


DOWNGRADING 


The particular emphasis on classification in this report is based on 
two factors: 

(1) The many reports of ‘‘downgrading”’ of employees and gen- 
eral employee concern about the loss of salary suffered in each 
case. 

(2) The recognition of classification as a fundamental and 
complicated problem affecting every phase of personnel manage- 
ment—recruiting and testing, pay, promotion, training, etc. 
The emphasis on the Civil Service Commission’s role was de- 
scribed first, because of its broad, fundamental responsibility. 
However, the effect of classification is felt specifically in the 
agencies where people, their pay, their working relations, and 
morale are affected. “Downgrading” means technically that the 
current application of classification standards to a position results 
in a lowering of the grade level of the position. Practically, it 
means that the incumbent has his salary cut, because of technical 
application of classification standards, with no regard to per- 
formance, career development standards or basic staff needs. 


CAUSES OF DOWNGRADING 


Downgrading that is effected through reclassification is caused by 

a number of factors. The more important causes of downgrading 
appear to be: 

(1) Error in original classification of the position. Where a 

position was originally misclassified by the agency at too high a 
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level and the position remains unchanged, subsequent classifi- 

cation review by the agency or by the United States Civil Service 

Commission may result’ in downgrading. The original higher 

grade may be the result either of an obvious error on the part of 

the original classifier, or may be the expression of a different 

judgment by the original classifier from that of the reviewer in a 
orderline case. 

(2) Change in classification standards by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. ‘The Commission issues classification 
standards which are designed to guide the agencies in classifying 
positions. Changes in these standards, reflecting changes in class 
definitions, may cause a position to be downgraded or reclassified 
under the new standard. 

(3) Incomplete performance of the position. An employee 
may fail to perform all the duties of the position he occupies 
because: 

(a) The position as originally programed did not fully 
develop, or 

(6) Duties have been taken away from the employee by 
his supervisor on account of the employee’s poor performance, 
or for other reasons that appear sufficient to the supervisor. 

(4) Reorganization. The duties of a position may be changed 
as a result of diminution in the 

(a) Subject matter, or 
(b) Level of difficulty or responsibility, or 
(c) Qualifications required to do the work. 

One or more of these changes in the position may arise out of re- 
organization of the activity in which the position is located, occasioned 
in turn by circumstances such as change in the purpose of the activity 
or modification of the organizational structure (presumably for more 
efficient operation). 

Navy officials reported that reorganization is the most frequent 
cause of downgrading. 

The number of Federal classified employees directly affected by 
downgrading is relatively quite small. The Civil Service Commission 
reports the following: 


Downgradings recommended by the Civil Service Commission 
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Downgrading, however, appears to cause a sharp drop in morale 
among affected individuals, their associates, and often their super- 
visors. The direct personnel effects of downgrading are much greater 
than the small numbers of employees involved would indicate. 

Where downgrading is involved, the loss of morale of the affected 
individual is easy to understand. In many, if not most instances, the 
employee feels that he is the victim of circumstances beyond his con- 
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trol; that an implied contract understanding regarding his grade has 
been broken by unilateral action of his employer. He may be dis- 
heartened by an immediate decrease in pay or by a lower salary ceiling 
of the new grade or by what he considers a decrease in his advancement 
opportunities. The results of downgrading may be lack of interest 
by the employee in his job, the concentration of his efforts on attempts 
to rescind the downgrading action, instead of doing the work of the 
agency, and attempts to seek employment elsewhere. If the employee 
is eligible for retirement, he may exercise his retirement rights sooner 
than he originally contemplated. 

In some cases, management of the operating agency may disagree 
with the downgrading action ordered. Management may feel that 
the action reflects adversely on the importance of the work of the 
agency and thereby indirectly on the prestige of the management. 
Consequently, many hours and days of management time may be 
spent in attempts to have the downgrading action rescinded. 

By far the most commonly reported aspect of loss of morale among 
downgraded employees is the loss of prestige that they feel attaches 
to the action. In general, this feeling is more intense among higher 
graded employees. Such a downgraded employee feels that he is 
no longer a fellow among his peers; that his efforts, often over the 
course of many years, to achieve recognition in his profession have 
been undermined; that he has lost. face and that his dignity has 
been affronted. 

It has been put to us that the diminution in professional standing 
that is felt by downgraded personnel of the higher grades results in 
much greater loss of morale than the resulting monetary loss they 
may suffer.. (In some instances, there is very little monetary loss, 
especially in those cases where employees in the bottom of one of the 
higher grades are downgraded to the top of the next lower grade.) 
Since downgraded personnel in the higher grades are often key 
employees, their loss of morale is said to have a serious effect on the 
work of the units to which they are attached. 

In addition to the costly aspect of morale, are the time and cost of 
audits, appeals, negotiations, and so forth. While much of this is 
inevitable in administering an organization as large as the Federal 
Government, if it could all be measured in terms of total cost and 
effect on efficiency and equality of service, the result would be very 
significant. During the fiscal years 1954 and 1955 the Civil Service 
Commission each year devoted approximately 32 man-years to con- 
sideration of Classification Act appeals at a cost of more than 
$170,000 per year. This does not include the cost of time spent by 
agency personnel on various aspects of the cases, nor the effect on 
morale, and so forth. The discussions with the agencies and reports 
from them on classification reflect a serious condition and destructive 
confusion in regard to classification. 

Some reports show that through agency classification audits, more 
positions are upgraded than are downgraded. This is no compensation 
for the problem, but indicates again the serious instability created by 
the technical application of the system. An upgrading, as well as a 
downgratling, may be an unhealthy step in career development and 
should be coordinated with overall personnel planning and direction. 
In this sense, particularly, classification should be the tool outliming 
duties, standards, and relationships. It should facilitate the career 
pattern. 
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In the agencies, claaniiention work has been developed for the 
principal pur ane of complying technically with Civil Service Commis- 
sion standar It has we an isolated and technical function, not. 
integrated oe general. Agency classification work is of great impor- 
tance to day-to-day operations of an agency, especially now that, 
Civil Service Commission responsibility is more remote. A careful 
analysis of the Area Wage and Cieeaitoation Office of the Navy in 
Philadelphia covering approximately 16,500 employees was conducted. 
Since the survey the Navy has announced that the Area Wage and 
Classification Office system was being abolished and 


Authority for classification of field positions, subject to the 
Classification Act of 1949, will be delegated to the chiefs of 
management bureaus and offices for further delegation to 
commanding officers of field activities, as an integral element 
of the line authority of commanding officers in personnel 
administration. 


However, the experiences of the Navy’s Area Wage and Classifica- 
tion Office in Philadelphia show specific instances of classification 
problems which affect most Federal agencies. 

In the period January 1, 1955, to March 31, 1956, the Navy Area 
Wage Classification Office in Philadelphia classified and reviewed 
13,661 positions and reported that 245 positions should be downgraded 
and 629 positions upgraded. In other words, 6.4 percent of the 
positions reviewed were affected. 

The question is complicated because of the problem of retaining 
competent, adequately trained classifiers. The Philadelphia Area 
Wage Classification Office had 13 classification technicians. From 
May 1955 through April 1956, they lost 7 journeymen classifi- 
cation and wage technicians, 54 percent of the staff. Three trainee 
technicians grade GS—5 were appointed. The reasons given generally 
for turnover of classifiers is: 

(1) Relatively low pay. 
(2) Pressure of work. 
(3) Narrow concept of job. 

The competence of classifiers is fundamental. Actually, it is sur- 
prising that the situation is not more drastic than it is. The experience 
and competence factor is directly related to the absence or obsolescence 
of standards. Agency classifiers are regularly required to interpolate 
the standards of what they consider most closely related positions. 
This requires experience and skill. The chance of error and confusion 
is intensified when inexperienced persons are given this responsi- 
bility. The problem can be magnified when it is considered that the 
Civil Service Commission has a cycle of 4 years for auditing field 
positions on a sampling basis. 

The present approach to classification is self-defeating. The stand- 
ards are inadequate to maintain the rigid system the Commission 
adheres to. Decisions are made, especially in field establishments, on 
the basis of decisions or recommendations of inadequately trained 
staff. 

Just a few words about the Navy’s area wage classification office and 
its demise. These offices in the various areas were responsible di- 
rectly to the Navv office of industrial relations. They had independ- 
ent authority on classification and wage. determinations over the line 
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or operating units of the Navy. Other departments put the classify- 
ing function in the regular personnel setup directly responsible to the 
head of the unit. The area wage classification office plan was pat- 
terned after the original Civil Service Commission concept of-an in- 
dependent classifying authority, based on the belief that classification 
is an independent art and skill—which rests more on technique than 
knowledge of specific jcb areas and working situations. 

This idea is rapidly being displaced in favor of a more general con- 
cept. The shortage of classifiers is a factor also. It seems that the 
Navy is correct in abolishing the area wage and classification office, 
provided a vigorous program is developed so that the problems can be 
overcome by competent management people in the operating units. 
Classifiers should be trained in essentially all aspects of personnel 
management in order to appreciate the role that classification plays 
in the total management situation. 


SPECIFIC TYPES OF PROBLEMS IN AREA WAGE CLASSIFICATION OFFICE 


(1) Classifiers, especially the inexperienced ones, tended to be un- 
usually cautious and frequently graded positions on the lower level in 
order to avoid an ne action from the Civil Service Commission. 
In other words, they lacked the experience and competence to accept 
full responsibility for decisions except on the most narrow, conserva- 
tive basis. 

(2) Classification was frequently a negotiation process between the 
operating people and the classifiers. Position descriptions were often 
written in excessive volume, with factors included which allow for a 
bargaining position by the agency. Since the process is narrow and 
technical the agencies believe that key or “magic” words were effec- 
tive in influencing a classification. 

(3) There are specific examples of government losing competent 
people as a result of a narrow adherence to classification decisions. 
Representatives of agencies and of groups of technical, engineering 
and scientific employees report that the downgrading of employees in 
these categories of tight supply aggravates an already bad recruiting 
and retention situation. 


RECOMMENDATIONS REGARDING CLASSIFICATION AND DOWNGRADING 


(1) It is absolutely essential that the Congress direct the Civil 
Service Commission to come forward with a plan to provide com- 
plete and usable standards for the positions under the Classification 
Act of 1949, including a budget and plans for staff to keep the stand- 
ards on a reasonably current basis. 

(2) The Bureau of Inspections and Classification Audits should 
develop a stronger program in terms of the personnel-management 
service potential of the operations. A plan should be developed for 
coordinating certain staff levels in Washington and in the field with 
the classification and other personnel responsibilities in various 
agencies. A tour of duty of not less than 2 years with the Bureau 
on a planned basis would provide it with a continual group of com- 
petent, intelligent younger people and give them a training and per- 
spective that would strengthen their future careers in personnel 
management in the agencies. 
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(3) The agencies, with the help of the Civil Service Commission, 
should carefully analyze their classifying problems as well as other 
personnel staff questions, and undertake a coordinated plan for re- 
cruiting and developing the talent needed in these areas. 

(4) The rules of the Civil Service Commission and the law, if nec- 
essary, should be modified so that decisions in classification matters 
are coordinated with a proper career staffing policy, recognizing the 
manpower situation, the career-development plans, and the Govern= 
ment’s reputation as an employer. 

(5) Agencies should be alert to the managerial side of the ques- 
tion. If a position is downgraded because of an incomplete perform- 
ance of duties, due to inadequate supervision or leadership or other 
forms of deterioration, the process should reflect the overall manage- 
ment situation and not solely on the incumbent in the job, unless the 
fault is primarily in him as an individual. 

(6) Even in reorganizing an agency, the reassignment of individ- 
uals to other jobs should be planned in relation to vital personnel 
objectives. 

(7) An intensive analysis of the classification policy, theory, and 
method of administration should be undertaken. This could prob- 
ably best be done by a special project planned on a cooperative basis 
between the Senate Committee on Post Office and Civil Service, the 
House Committee, the Civil Service Commission, and the Bureau of 
the Budget. A competent, full-time staff should be engaged to under- 
take this in a study. 


CAREER SERVICE INCENTIVES 


In today’s manpower market government has been seriously 
handicapped because of — 

(1) Inability to meet financial competition of industry. 

(2) Slow development of other basic incentives. 

(3) Failure of government to provide several essentials of 
career security. 

(a) Uncertainty of status at top career ranks: Men of out- 
standing ability frequently leave government because of lack of 
a more clear-cut policy governing their status in relation to 
political officials. An outstanding career man of at least 15 
years of service left government in 1953. Today he is making 
considerably more money, but really prefers government. In 
discussing the problem, he says that he probably could have 
weathered the political change of 1958, but if another change 
were to come 8 or 12 years later he might not. So rather than 
face the insecurity of the future, he left in 1953. 

(b) Danger of downgrading with reduction of salary and 
prestige as a result of arbitrary classification principles. 

(c) Danger of job being abolished by cut in appropriation or 
agency reorganization. 

The 1956 retirement and executive pay legislation is the most 
significant of several sicps taken in recent years to improve the 
incentives—pay and fringe benefits—in the Federal service. The, 
Government had dropped seriously behinp private industry since 
World War IT. 

It is time, however, to examine carefully several major aspects of 
personnel management as they affect pay, job security and basic 
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career incentives. The one major emphasis to be kept in mind must 
be the position of the Federal Government as an employer, in getting 
and keeping competent staff. The rights of individuals, important 
as they are, constitute only a part of the larger public responsibility. 

In the first place, even with the new executive pay plan just enacted, 
the salaries for top career people in managerial, professional, and 
scientific posts are far from adequate. Our survey of the top levels 
of the Commerce Department indicates that turnover among career 
people at grades 15 and above is at present quite low. However, the 
eecasional man who leaves for private employment is frequently the 
ene that Government can ill afford to lose. In a GS-15, or super- 
grade position, his experience and training together with length of 
service which makes bith valuable for private employment, means 
that Government has an investment worth literally hundreds of 
thousands of dollars in terms of knowledge and experience. 

‘Other inquiries and studies made indicate that many former career 
people who have improved their financial situation in private em- 
ployment really prefer Government. They are public service- 
oriented. Many specific cases reviewed would indicate that Govern- 
ment loses many valuable top-level men at ages between 40 and 50. 
When the main reason is financial, if often is because of having chil- 
dren in college, and the economic pressure is sufficiently heavy to 
make the private offer attractive. 

We are concerned here with the executive salary scale, affecting 
principally the top 1,500 or so career people in Government. Within 
this area we are concerned about executives and the need to be more 
adequately aware of the importance of high competence and vital 
leadership. A more practical executive salary plan will affect both 
the middle-level positions where employees are in a stage of develop- 
ment and the entrance-level positions for which Government must be 
able to attract promising talent. Ultimate salary potential affects 
Government as it competes with industry in recruiting in the colleges. 
This does not mean that Government at the present time is expected 
to compete with the lucrative policies of industry. But Government 
doés, need to demonstrate its interest in attracting competent people 
and its drive to develop them and retain them through attractive, 
réalistic career and financial incentives. Increases provided by this 
year’s executive pay bill for career people in the supergrades are 
helpful, but studies and plan should be started at once for a further 
increase for these vital positions. 

This problem has been studied from several different viewpoints. 
We have interviewed Cabinet members and other political executives 
of this administration and conducted a survey by interview and 
questionnaire of ex career beep. In spite of all the constructive, 
ndnmonetary incentives of public service in the final analysis, the 
Government service loses too much for top-level talent, because 
salaries are too low. Government certainly has some fine and impor- 
tant nonmonetary incentives. These are only relative in terms of 
replacing money and even then only when they are made effective 
under optimum conditions. Other parts of this report show how 
lacking we are in other incentives at times. A recent study of Federal 
executive compensation states: 
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America cannot afford to let the dead hand of tradition 
write its compensation policy. A new approach is needed— 
one which looks beyond those “realities of the situation” 
which are concerned only with the political acceptability of 
higher salaries. The realities which confront us are the 
declining ability of Government to compete with industry for 
executive talent and the losses we will suffer thereby (p. 157, 
John M. Wynne, An Evaulation of Federal Executive Com- 
pensation, 1956). 


Our analysis of salaries in terms of cost of living shows present salaries 
compare very badly with 1939. A top salary of $14,800 (a very limited 
number of positions), before the new executive pay bill, amounted to 
20 percent less in terms of buying power than the top $8,000 salary of 
1939, and the new increase to $16,000 reduces the loss to about 15 
percent. 

Many groups concerned about executive talent in the Federal service 
are urging a bold new look at. the problem. The National Planning 
Association recently conducted a poll of 800 of its key members, 
representing a cross section of the Nation’s leaders in agriculture, 
labor, business and the professions. Seventy-one percent of the 
respondents thought Federal executives receive to little compensation. 
Forty-eight percent felt Government should have executives of greater 
competence than private industry, regardless of the party in power, 
and forty-eight percent thought that the competence should be equal 

Many factors and studies emphasize the importance of the salary 
problem at the higher, career executive levels: 

(1) Our analysis shows that top executives today receive 20 
percent less in terms of the cost of living than top career people 
received in 1939. The new executive pay bill reduced the dif- 
ference to about 15 percent. 

(2) Our surveys of career people and former career people, 
conducted orally and by questionnaire, reflect that to the top-level 
man salary becomes very important, especially at the time of his 
life when he faces heavy family expenses for education. At this 
time other incentives fade in importance and adverse factors 
appear larger. 

(3) Other surveys reflect similar attitudes, especially the one 
conducted, in 1948 by Cresap, McCormack, and Paget for the 
first Hoover Commission. In this study, it was shown. that 
former Government people who had served at high levels before 
going to private industry felt that salary was the main reason 
for leaving Government. 

As stated above, the long-range factor of executive salaries is prob- 
ably more important than the immediate. A crucial area is now 
middle management—grades GS-9 through 14. It appears that 
turnover in these grades has been relatively high. (A specific survey 
should be made.) Persons of competence entering at career levels 
10 years ago and less have advanced. with usual rapidity. While this 
rapid advancement has stimulated their performance, it has hed the 
unfortunate effect of emphasizing the lack of further opportunities 
to move upward. A man 35 years old at a GS-13 or GS-14 level looks 
at the limited number of supergrade positions and feels frustrated. 
His predicament emphasizes the unfortunate effect of an insufficient 
spread between middle-level and executive salaries. While more 
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gradual pay increases may help solve some problems, the real solution 
is a bold new approach to executive pay. In the long run, this will 
pay important dividends to the taxpayer and the service itself. 


PERSONAL RANK PLAN 


In order to bring new dignity, prestige, and incentive to top levels, 
it is recommended that the classification plan as now administered 
shall not apply to positions GS-15 and above. Rank in these grades 
should be vested in the individual. There should be created three 
special services: 

(1) Management. 
(2) Professional. 
(3) Scientific. 

There should be four ranks to cut across these three services, 
roughly equivalent to the salaries of GS-15, 16, 17, and 18. It is 
recognized as basic that at these levels the man makes the job. This 
is a clear justification in the management service. Similarly, the career 
records and accomplishments of professional and scientific persons 
would justify a rank system. 

Such a plan would work as follows: 

(1) Once acquiring this status, the career man would retain his 
rank and salary even if a reorganization or change in basic position 
classification occurred. 

(2) Movement up through various levels would be controlled by 
relative accomplishments and other standards developed by the Civil 
Service Commission in cooperation with the departments. 

(3) Retention in a particular job would depend upon the existence of 
a job to be done. 

(4) Transfer between the three services should be facilitated, 
depending, of course, on basic standards. 

(5) Transfer between departments and agencies would also be 
advanced because the hiring agency would be hiring a man rather than 
filling a position. 

ADVANTAGES OF THE PLAN 


(1) It would give prestige and new incentives. 

(2) It would stabilize the top career level and encourage more 
efficient organization, since minute determinations between grade 
levels would not be applied. 

(3) The importance of individual talent and energy would be 
recognized. 

(4) It would encourage career development plans. 

(5) It would provide a basic value in requiring an analysis of talent 
utilization. More effective evaluations by the agencies and by 
Congress on the number of such top jobs would be maintained. 

A cooperative committee with representatives of the Civil Service 
Commission, the Civil Service Committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, and operating executives should be established to 
work out this plan. 
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APPEALS—POLICIES AND PROCEDURES 
SUMMARY 


Any personnel management system needs to assure employees of 
fair treatment. Industry has progressed ahead of Government in 
training supervisors in employee relations. Appeal rights procedures 
for employees in Government against any type of adverse actions are 
confusing, slow and excessively legalistic. Improvement will depend 
upon better training of supervisors and overall improvement of em- 
shoves relations programs. Employees should have full information 
about appeal rights and access to the facts upon which actions are 
taken. 

A single unified appeals policy and procedure available to all em- 
ployees in all kinds of appeals cases should be established. Regional 

anels should be developed so that competent hearing boards could 

e established close to the working location where appeals may arise. 
The Civil Service Commission should be fully responsible for making 
the appeals system work effectively. It should have power to reverse 
agency actions, but should be required to show basic examination of 
administrative situations when it overrules an agency in cases involy- 
ing matters of judgment. 

‘ach appeals case should be examined to discover the administra- 
tive policies and actions creating the appeal situation. 


APPEALS 


One continuing and recurring concern throughout this report is for 
the reputation of the United States Government as an employer. 
Basic to a constructive, reputation is assurance that each employee 
will be treated fairly and have the right to obtain fair, equitable, and 
relatively quick review of an action that affects his employment ad- 
versely. For many years, civil service systems ran far ahead of in- 
dustry in this factor. To assure effective protection from political 
prejudice the Federal and other civil service systems developed certain 
review and appeal rights. Industry, for the most part, learned the 
hard way—through the unions—the pressures of strike threats, ete. 
But industry learned fast and today its grievance and appeals systems 
are a part of programs of employee relations, frequently far ahead of 
those in Government. 

A second concern that runs through this report is the emphasis on 
executive responsibility and the need for improving executives and 
supervisors. In industry, employee-relations programs have been 
developing with intensive programs for training supervisors and par- 
ticularly placing emphasis on learning the shortcomings of manage- 
ment through the employee-relations process. In progressive industr 
today, the principle is well established that employees faced wit 
adverse action have a right to appeal for a review by an independent 
body. With this, there is also emphasis on the responsibility of 
management for solving employee problems at the source. 
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In Government the pressures for appeal rights are stronger than in 
industry. 

(1) Almost everybody believes that Government employment 
carries certain rights of protection. 

(2) Appeals rights have been traditional as the protection 
device against politics. 

(3) War veterans are granted protection rights. 

(4) Laws on various personnel matters are frequently not 
coordinated. 

(5) There has not been the necessary growth of executive skill 
in handling employee relations. 

Actually as a result of union development since the Wagner Act, 
and the growth of grievance procedure, industry has discovered a 
great deal about its responsibility for the competence and actions of 
its supervisors. Government is far behind. The key to analyzing 
the appeals problems today are: 

(1) To what extent are the problems primarily the result of 
uninformed and untrained supervisors. 

(2) How can an appeal program be developed into a device 
which emphasizes basic human relations and necessity for manage- 
ment improvement. 


APPELLATE PROCEDURES IN THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


As the Federal Government continues to grow, there is increasing 
concern with problems presented by the present appellate arrangement 
for Federal employees. These problems are being brought to light 
in many ways. Over the past several years and particularly since the 
enactment of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, there has been a 
tendency toward increased judicial review of administrative actions 
involving Federal employees. These judicial decisions have encour- 
aged, rather than discouraged, employees to take advantage of the 
appellate procedures. They have added numerous administrative 
difficulties to an already heavily burdened appellate system. Simi- 
larly, in recent years the Comptroller General has rendered numerous 
favorable decisions for the employee, and has pointed out additional 
weaknesses in management’s application of: the appellate system. 
Since 1949, there have been eight studies which have dealt at least 
in part with the appellate problem. 

he idea of giving an employee a right to appeal is sound. Any 
large organization has some supervisors who are not successful in 
dealing with employees and mistakes inevitably are made. Enlight- 
ened management should feel that a system of appeals is necessary to 
protect itself, as well as the employee, from inequitable decisions. It 
is quite obvious that the present governmental appeals system does 
not meet this simple criterion. 


WHAT IS WRONG? 


Tn an attempt to get an overall picture of these appellate problems, 
the various Government departments and agencies were solicited for 
criticisms of the present systems and for suggested improvements. 

After conducting an extensive investigation the following criticisms 
have been compiled of present appe late systems: 
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(1) Confusion from any appeals system is caused primarily at the 
operating er line management level of government. It arises princi 
pally from lack of proper training, not only in rules and appellate 
procedures, but in basic supervisory relationships. Most. manage- 
ment personnel have had to learn the pitfalls of administering an 
appellate system, with an extensive loss of time and effort. Federal 
departments and. agencies have not given the proper emphasis to such 
trainin 

(2) The Civil Service Commission and the departments have ‘not 
maintained up-to-date instructions and interpretations. Too often, 
line management’s interpretation of appellate rules and regulations 
has proven incorrect and obsolete, and very often only minimal 
published guides have been available. Time after time difficulties 
arise, not in the laws and regulations, but as a result of the lack:of 
judgment and knowledge of those individuals who are aay 
responsible for administering the system. 

(3) Another criticism of the present system is that there are sur- 
prisingly few qualified persons in the appellate system, particularly 
outside the Washington area. The professional and judicial qualifica- 
tions for a job are always a matter of concern. But the current 
problems in the Federal appeals picture are far more complicated than 
the question of the qualifications of the top personnel involved. This 
entire area needs careful attention, especially in connection with any 
new plans that may be developed. Special concern should be directed 
toward the regional offices of the Commission and the agencies. 

(4) Far too often a veil of secrecy surrounds appeals. This gives 
rise to charges of lack of good faith on the part of management. In 
too many instances, we have found that an appellant has not been 
informed, or has been misinformed, of his appellate rights. Likewise, 
in numerous instances, an appellant, by electing the use of a depart~ 
mental grievance channel, has unowingly waived his right to appeal to 
the Civil Service Commission because of the resulting time lapse, 
Management has too often failed in its duty to furnish to an employee 
a clear and specific statement of charges. This has made the dis- 
charge of unsatisfactory or incompetent employees unnecessarily 
difficult and complex. In any cases, also, management has failed to 
make records available for an appellant. Prospective witnesses have 
felt an implied and sometimes a real intimidation. There have been 
instances where a witness for an appellant has been pressured into 
resigning because of his testimony. Management has too often tried 
to justify its mistakes by taking an antagonistic attitude. The 
Government’s need for separating the unsatisfactory or incompetent 
must be balanced with the employee’s need for reasonable protection 
against arbitrary and capricious actions. The reputation of Govern- 
ment for showing competent management and concern for employee 
relations is at stake. 

(5) Management has apparently failed to screen appellate actions 
to insure the validity of an appeal. Everything possible should be 
done at the agency level to work out solutions to disputes arising 
from adverse personnel actions before they become subject of appeals. 
A great majority of the grievances could be settled at the source on the 
basis of good will and understanding. Many times the action could 
have been avoided by an honest attempt of both parties to discuss the 
problem fully and to arbitrate the differences. Many employees feel 
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that the agency grievance procedures necessarily favor the agency and 
that an appea al is the only recourse they have. And too often per- 
sonalities have forced appeals where relatively minor problems are 
involved. A basic problem of any appeals device, whether legal or 
adminisirative, is that of achieving equity without making a fetish out 
of the mechanics of appeals procedure. 

(6) Present. complex and cumbersome appellate procedures now in 
effect throughout Government unnecessarily complicate an already 
complex system. Veterans are accorded special rights as opposed to 
the nonveteran. Also there exists special appellate machinery for 
dealing eith appeals involving reduction-in-force, position classifi- 
cation, performance rating, racial, political, marital discrimination, 
employment policy, and disciplinary actions. In addition, Executive 
Order 10450 specifies an entirely different procedure to be used in 
security cases. Too often, the public interest has not been served 
because of multiple procedures now in effect which have raised the 
procedural requirements and technicalities to a level which controls 
the substance of the case. 

(7) In most instances, the length of time consumed in appellate 
actions is excessive and unnecessary and discourages positive action 
to promote efficiency within the service by the timely removal of 
unsatisfactory employees. There have been instances of actions 
being prolonged for years, and the average case admittedly involves 
from 8 to 12 months’ time before a final settlement occurs. The fault 
of these excessive timelags must be laid in part to the Civil Service 
Commission, to management, and not infrequently, to the employee. 
The resulting expense to the Government and to the employee harms 
the best interests of the service as well as the employee. 

(8) There has been little or no action on codifying appellate laws, 
rules, and regulations, or decisions establishing precedents for future 
actions. The Civil Service Commission, the executive branch as 
a whole, and the committees of Congress have failed to develop 
initiative in this important facet of appeals. Management has not 
been able to ascertain the probability of being sustained in a particular 
action or whether decisions have been previously rendered on a 
particular point. Unless management sien leiastiol through expensive 
and time-consuming experience, it has little criteria to aie it in 
handling appellate actions. 

If, however, decisions were available for review, governmental 
departments and agencies would profit by the experience of other 
agencies, and a body of law and precedent could be established. 


HISTORY, BOARD OF APPEALS AND REVIEW 


The Civil Service Commission has always recognized the rights of 
competitors in examinations to have their ratings reviewed by ex- 
aminers who did not participate in the original markings, and for 
many years this work was done by the Examining Division. However, 
with the development and extension of the unassembled examination, 
the number of appeals from ratings increased. The introduction 
of oral tests and character investigations into examination procedures 
added further to the number of appeals, and with the broadening 
of the scope of the Commission’s work came demands for review of 
decisions respecting a variety of questions not directly affecting the 
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grading of examination papers. The number and complexity of such 
cases required widening the field in which appeals were entertained 
and the setting up of new machinerv to dispose of them. 

Prior to the establishment of the Board of Appeals and Review, the 
Civil Service Commission established, on November 2, 1920, a Division 
of Investigations and Review, under the supervision of the Chief 
Examiner, in order to center the investigative work, and with the 
consideration of appeals as a major duty. This division performed 
the duties of the present Board of Appeals and Review. It became 
evident, however, that this Division was not the most appropriate 
type of unit to decide questions arising upon appeal. For one thing, 
the Division was removed, organizationally speaking, from the Office 
of the Commissioners. Secondly, the Division was equipped to make 
findings and render decisions for only a rather narrow range of the 
Commission’s operations. 

Accordingly, on December 1, 1930, the Civil Service Commission 
created the Board of Appeals and Review, composed of three members, 
with a small force of examiners. To this Board it delegated authority 
to hear and decide appeals, not only concerning ratings in examina- 
tions, but in any matter respecting a competitor’s right to examina- 
tion, his eligibility, or his civil-service status. The Board was also 
given authority to consider questions decided by civil-service district 
managers. 

To insure independent consideration of appeals, the Commission 
placed the Board of Appeals and Review under its direct supervision, 
altogether separated from control of any subordinate official. Subject 
only to reversal by the Commission itself, the decision of the Board is 
final. It has been a natural development that the Board has been 
given increasingly broadened jurisdiction. In 1932, the Board was 
given the responsibility of reviewing classification appeals, and in 
1934 its responsibility in retirement matters was enlarged (by transfer 
of all Federal agency retirement matters to the Commission). Also in 
1934, additional responsibilities were assumed by the Board in relation 
to civil-service status determinations. In 1944, the Board was 
assigned a new responsibility with the passage of the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act. Still later, it was assigned the review of appeals in r. i. f. 
matters. 

The trend toward centralizing the Commission’s review functions 
has continued to the present time. In fact, there are now only three 
areas in the entire range of Commission responsibility specifically 
excluded from the Board’s jurisdictions: 

(1) Review of political activity cases arising under the Hatch 
Act (Office of General Counsel). 

(2) Alleged religious or racial discrimination (President’s Com- 
mittee on Government Policy, EO10590). 

(3) Performance rating appeals which are not reviewable 
beyond the statutory bounds of performance rating review. 


APPEALS AND GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 


The Civil Service Commission rules and regulations covering em- 
ployees’ appeals from dismissals, suspensions, or demotions are based 
on section 6 of the Lloyd-LaFollette Act of August 28, 1912, which 
applies to all employees, and section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference 
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Act of 1944, which covers preference employees only. Public Law 
623, 80th Congress, amended the 1912 act to provide payment of 
wages lost due to adverse personnel actions which are reversed on 
appeal to the Commission or the courts. (Comptroller General inter- 
pretation allows payment only if the error is substantive.) 

Part 9 of the Commission’s rules outlines the procedures for removal 
(or other adverse action) of a nonveteran Federal employee. It 
requires the agency to— 

(1) Notify the employee in writing of any proposed adverse 
personnel action and list specific charges in detail. 

(2) Give the employee a reasonable time for filing a written 
answer to the charges, together with affidavits, 

(3) Give the employee “at the earliest practicable date’’ a 
written decision on his answer to charges, including reasons and 
the effective date of the action (if the decision is adverse). Part 
9 does not apply to schedule A and C positions, nor to temporary 
or probationary employees. 

A nonpreference employee can have the Civil Service Commission 
investigate an adverse personnel action if he can establish a prima 
facie (sufficient evidence) case that procedures of part 9 were not 
followed, or that action was taken for political, i or racial 
reasons or as a result of discrimination because of marital status. In 
the case of a nonpreference employee, the Civil Service Commission 
can only recommend action to the department or agency, where as in 
the case of a preference employee the Commission’s decision is 
mandatory. 

Preference employees are accorded a great deal more protection 
(based on part 22 of Civil Service Commission rules, which in turn 
is based on section 14 of the Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, as 
amended) than nonpreference employees against arbitrary or erroneous 
separation or suspension. They are given an absolute right to appeal 
to the Civil Service Commission any adverse action, and to have 30 
days’ advance written notice of such action. If the Civil Service 
Commission determines that the adverse action was in error (whether 
substantively or procedurally) it may order corrective measures which 
are mandatory on the agency and may be reversed only through 
judicial proceedings (case of Roth v. Brownell, decided December 15, 
1953). 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) The key to improved appeals procedures is better managers, 
more meaningful programs, of employee relations and more adequate 
training for supervisors. While we recognize major shortcomings in 
the Civil Service Commission’s approach to this problem, we agree 
with Commission spokesmen in emphasizing that no change in appeals 
policy or procedure will solve the basic problem of management 
effectiveness. 

Recommendation.—The agencies with whatever help they can get 
from the Commission or White House personnel setup must move 
ahead constantly in developing intelligent training programs and 
assuming management responsibility. 

(2) The multiplicity of systems, procedures and rules is ridiculous 
and defeats the public interest. The agencies unanimously condemn 
this and urge one system and procedure and its application equally to 
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all employees. The only exception that 1 or 2 agencies felt was that a 
separate system was needed for security appeals. 

Recommendation.—One system, one basic liey and one procedure 
should be established for all appeals of adverse action against. an 
employee, including security cases. The Congress should pass one 
law, bringing all appeal mghts into one statute, with equal appeal 
rights to all regular status employees. The fact that section 14 of the 
veterans’ preference law is interpreted as applyin - individuals in 
exempt schedule A, B, and C, creates some ce em Tides appeal 
rights should not apply to noncareer employees even if th are vet- 
erans. It is recognized that revision of the three exempt sohasinlon is 
necessary to make a meaningful distinction between career and non- 
career employees. 

(3) The Civil Service Commission does not publish detailed rules 
and decisions to guide agencies in handling cases. 

Recommendation.—The Civil Service Commission should work 
toward a full codification of the civil-service law, and publish at least 
key decisions as guides for future administrative actions. 

(4) There has been considerable debate over the years about the 
ultimate power of the Civil Service Commission. There has been a 
strong feeling that the power of the Civil Service Commission to order 
reinstatement should be limited, perhaps retaining only the power to 
recommend action, such as reinstatement. All except 2 or 3 of our 
agency respondents felt, however, that the right to “independent’’ 
review was basic. One recommendation pointed out that the appeal 
systems in industry grew out of the ultimate threat of strike. It was 
suggested that as long as Government employees are forbidden to 
strike, fairness requires that they have a right to a review of adverse 
disciplinary action by some independent and unprejudiced body. 
There is some logic behiud the argument that allowing the Commission 
to overrule the agency on matters of judgment and substantive 
decisions is an improper interference with os responsibility of the head 
of the agency. However, the overwhelming view is that unless the 
appellate body has power to act, the appeal has little value. One 
thing is certain—the true success of an employee relations program 
will not depend on the question of the power of the Civil Service 
Commission in enforcing its decisions on appeals. A system that is 
faulty will not be cured by giving the Civil Service Commission this 
power in all cases, or by denying it. The arguments for more direct 
executive responsibility in management, as presented through this 
report, are not widely enough understood and accepted. Some 
limitation of executive authority will not destroy its effectiveness if 
other recommendations are fulfilled. Most surveys of the Federal 
Government refer to the problem of dismissing incompetent people. 
Records show that for the informed and skilled supervisors, this is 
not an insurmountable problem. However, there are important 
cases which show that the publie interest has been impaired by the 
way some devices for protecting the employees have been used. Re- 
sponsibility for efficient management must rest squarely on the execu- 
tive, and impediments should be kept to a minimum, However, the 
concept that employees have rights to independent review of adverse 
actions is growing, not decreasing. This must be accepted by public 
as well as private management. Proper dismissal of incompetent 
people must be pursued through strengthened supervisory methods, 
without fear of a potential reversal by the Civil Service Commission. 
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Recommendation.—The Civil Service Commission should have the 
power to order remedial action in any case coming within its jurisdic- 
tion. In cases involving administrative judgment, the Commission 
should be required to show a significant analysis of the administrative 
situation to justify a reversal of agency action. In cases where judg- 
ment is foremost, such as a dismissal for inefficiency, the Commission 
must be responsible for showing a substantial basis for action. It is 
imperative that this not be a barrier to proper functioning of the 
Executive. A careful procedure should be developed for handling 
cases expeditiously and eliminating duplicate records. The full 
investigation and record on a case should be completed near the 
point of working responsibility. The Civil Service Commission 
should review cases on the basis of the record alone, except where, in 
exceptional cases, it determines that appearances and additional 
testimony are warranted. 

(5) There is a major fault in current veterans’ preference appeals 
where the appeal can go to the Commission, without exhausting agency 
remedies. All agencies criticized this. On the other hand, Commis- 
sion application of rigid time elements in appeals have made such 
steps necessary to protect appeal rights. Also, there is great variation 
between agencies regarding development of employee-relations pro- 
grams and the handling of appeals, and especially there is the impres- 
sion that in many places the key officials bites httle sense of urgency 
in the matter. 

There are several interesting proposals for appeals procedures at 
the agency level. Most of them center around the idea of an ad hoc 
appeal board within the agency. At a prescribed level the board, 
probably composed of three members. with representatives either 
chosen by, or acceptable to, the parties, and an appropriate chairman 
would conduct a hearing to seas a decision. Some feel the decision 
should be in the form of a recommendation to the agency head. 
Others feel that it should be a final decision subject to appeal by either 
party to the Civil Service Commission. There is considerable ex- 

erience in private industry to aid in developing such methods. 
‘ormal procedure when necessary and desirable can be brought close 
to the working situation. This is especially important for the large 
proportion of civil servants stationed away from Washington. 

Recommendation.—At the Civil Service Commission in Washington 
and in the 11 eivil-service regions, panels should be established of 
competent and respected citizens, generally from outside Government, 
with some degree of experience and training in law, management, or 
employee relations. Whenever an appeal of adverse action is not 
settled at the regional or bureau level, the full investigation and hear- 
ing should take place. Appeals handling within the departments 
and agencies should be expedited and possibly have specific time 
limits. There is a problem as to when a formal hearing should be 
held. When an appeal goes beyond a regional or bureau level, the 
dilemma of excessive time inevitably becomes a factor. We have 
already stated that an appeal outside the agency should not take place 
until agency steps have been exhausted. However, any referral from 
the field to Washington takes time and removes the case from the 
actual setting. In cases outside Washington, appeal from the regional 
level to national headquarters should be made in writing, with a copy 
to the regional office of the Civil Service Commission. Rather than 
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allowing a delay at this level, the Civil Service Commission should, 
within 20 days, learn of the agency’s intentions and prepare to set the 
case for hearing. 

The appeals board should consist of 1 top-level representative from 
the Civil Service Commission to act as chairman, and 2 representa- 
tives from the citizen panel, acceptable to the parties. This should 
be a three-man, public board, with no members considered to be rep- 
resentatives of either party. A full stenographic record of the pro- 
ceeding should be maintained. It should be the responsibility of the 
chairman to make certain that the hearing represents a full mvesti- 

ation of the case and that technical testimony be included if the 

a feels it necessary. The Board should have subpena power, 
enforceable through the local Federal district court. The appeals 
board would make its finding within an established time limit, cer- 
tainly not more than 30 days after the hearing. Copies would be 
presented to the parties and to the Civil Service Commission. If 
either party did not accept the decision, it could be appealed within 
15 days to the Civil Service Commission. The Commission would 
render a decision on the record. 

In this plan the chairman must be a trained and skilled hearing 
examiner. The other board members must have concern for proper 
responsibilities within the public service. An awareness of basic 
supervisory and management problems would be very important and 
decisions should show appreciation of them. The parties would be 
represented by anyone of their choice, either from within or outside 
government. On the other hand, representation would not be es- 
sential, as key responsibility for developing a full record would rest 
with the chairman. 

(6) Appeals cases should provide a principal source of information 
regarding supervisory and managing problems within an agency. 
Recommendation: if the proposal for an Office of Personnel Manage- 
ment in the Executive Office of the President is adopted (see ch. 3), 
one of its responsibilities should be to make a management review of 
each appeal case, and re; ort to the agency its findings and sugges- 
tions, if any. Under the current organization, this work should be 
done by the Bureau of Inspections and Classification Audits. 








CONCLUSION 


Two factors described throughout this report need emphasizing as 
they provide the way for most immediate improvements of the 
Federal service. They are also basic to any long-range program. 
These are: 

(1) Training, especially of executives and supervisors, and 
(2) Standards and methods for promoting, training, or giving 
special recognition to career people. 

These two problems are closely related and bear on all phases of 
this report. If these factors are kept in the forefront during the 
developing of a new policy and planning of new administrative ma- 
chinery, they will assure a constructive approach to basic career 
service needs. While we have emphasized strengthening the system 
in many ways, including the importance of attracting able young 
people, the first group which would receive attention is the present 
career service. e have emphasized the outstanding values of the 
career people. Their service can be increased and improved by pro- 
grams which will also provide new incentives, morale and pride. A 
program which emphasizes improving the existing staff, will so 
strengthen the overall reputation of the Federal service that the 
values will be multiplied. 

This will do more in the long run to attract desirable young people 
than any direct recruiting effort based on current practices and 
attitudes. 

OUR TOP-LEVEL CAREER SERVICE 


Fortunately government has been able during its great expansion 
to attract relatively large numbers of persons with college training. 
The Government which could formerly be run by competent persons 
of clerical training, now requires large groups of people thoroughly 
trained in practically every discipline. Our analysis shows that the 
key levels of government are overwhelmingly dominated by persons 
who have completed college, and there are a significant number who 
have achieved varying stages of advanced or professional training. 
In cooperation with the Personnel Director of the Department of 
Commerce, we surveyed all positions in that department in GS-15 
and above. The summary of results is as follows: 
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These figures include the Bureau of Standards, where the records of 
advanced training are overwhelming. This indicates the type of 
incentive for public service that sucb a unique governmental unit can 
produce. However, the other bureaus and offices which do not require 
such a degree of scientific emphasis rate very high also in educational 
standards. 


TRAINING IN GOVERNMENT AND MANAGEMENT 


During the last year the Civil Service Commission completed one of 
the most noteworthy studies yet made through official channels cover- 
ing the characteristics of the executive or managing groups in Govern- 
ment. A survey was conducted among all career executives, grade 
GS-15 and above, throughout seven major departments and agencies. 
The conclusions drawn were the result of questionnaries returned by 
803 persons. The emphasis on career considerations was very strong 
in this group, just as it was in our study of the Commerce Depart- 
ment—the average length of service being at least 18 years. One in 
four has served for more than 25 years. Seventy-seven percent have 
a bachelor’s degree or better, and only 7 perceat had no college train- 
ing. These facts are very encouraging but less impressive when we 
realize there are gaps in subject matter when compared to the great 
responsibilities being carried by many career people. 

We have stressed the fact that the group consists of managers with 
iraportant responsibilities in Government. Because the proportion of 
college-educated persons is suprisingly high, it is all the more per- 
plexing to learn that 60 percent never had a course in political science 
or government, and 67 percent have had not courses in public or 
business administration. This would seem to place a significant 
emphasis on the need for training in management, especially govern- 
mental management. 

Another survey was made of more than 2,500 civilian personnel 
people in the Department of the Army. There are interesting con- 
clusions to be drawn here also. In all, 40 percent of these people who 
manage the personne! affairs in the various Army installations with 
more than 400,000 civilian employees are college graduates. The 
largest number of personnel positions is a group called personnel 
utilization officers. People move into this category primarily from 
clerical positions. The personnel directors of the various installations 
are chosen generally from the utilization group. There is a higher 
proportion of college-trained people in the offices dealing with salary 
analysis and training but the emphasis has been relatively technical 
and advancement is limited. 


Tabulation of educational backgrounds of civilian personnel officers in Department 








of the Army 
Percent with | Percent with 
Totalnumber| 4 years of high school 
college only 
Eraployee utilization representative. __...................-.- 1, 194 23 64 
Salary and wage analysts. .................... sei d4444 Siete 6% 913 44 44 
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These various studies, while conducted separately, and with no 
coordination, seem to indicate that although the top-level careers in 
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Government show a strong tendency toward advanced education, 
there is a necessity for greater emphasis on training in government, 
management, and personnel. 


SELECTION OF PERSONNEL FOR PROMOTION AND ADVANCEMENT 


Academic accomplishment alone should not be adequate grounds 
for selecting people for special training or promotion. Similarly, 
length of service alone should not be the determining factor. How- 
ever, the combination of the two, including the career record, accur- 
ately measured, should provide substantial basis for ascertaining which 
persons should be trained, which persons should be recommended for 
a scholarship or an award, and which persons should be promoted to 
higher responsibility. 

(1) Today the Federal service lacks adequate definition of 
standards upon which to make such selections. 

(2) It lacks a well-defined procedure for making inventories of 
its talent and determining their potential, or assuring that the 
selections will be made in the best interests of the service. 

(3) The agencies lack authority to develop and carry out pro- 
grams of training. 

In the field of training there have been some substantial advances 
because of the initiative and drive of some key people in the Civil 
Service Commission. These have been very limited, however, because 
of inadequate staff and because of restricted authority of the agencies 
to finance effective training efforts. 

The matter of developing a dependable inventory of talent on the 
basis of standards that are relatively dependable on a government- 
wide basis, together with stable techniques for evaluation and selec- 
tion, is basic to many good programs now going on. There are many 
programs for advancing the career service that depend upon the 
selecting of people by the agencies. Many agencies have special 
authority from Congress to provide funds for special training. There 
is a growing number of programs outside Government, such as the 
Rockefeller awards for training and the American Management 
Association scholarships. Even the senior civil-service plan of the 
recent Hoover Commission placed first responsibility upon the agencies 
to nominate people for the special personnel programs. This, plus 
the various incentive award and recognition programs, all rest on the 
ability of the agencies to make good selections. 

The responsibility for selecting persons for training and promotion 
must rest with the agencies. This is one basic area of Federal person- 
nel management that has always been administered on a decentralized 
basis. 

It has been proposed that promotions in the Federal service be 
subject to a competitive system. If this means a new emphasis on 
centralized, rigid control it would provide more problems than values. 
The Federal service must avoid the rigid competitive examination for 
promotion. Instead, the Civil Service Commission or the proposed 
Office of Personnel Management in the White House should assume 
responsibility for leadership in helping agencies adopt standards and 
dependable techniques for maintaining an inventory of talent, planning 
career-development programs, and assuring that the best people are 
trained and promoted. 
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A plan should be developed for executives and supervisors to review 
the overall potential of each subordinate. This process can be aided 
by the expert from the central personnel unit and he can provide an 
independent factor in the process of analyzing all individuals. 


CONGRESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


In recent years the Committees on Post Office and Civil Service of 
both the Senate and the House of Representatives have made impor- 
tant and constructive reports on the manpower and personnel problems 
of the United States Government. These reflect an encouraging degree 
of constructive analysis and awareness of modern management 
problems and should provide a basis for rapid advance in declari 
policy and establishing more specific responsibility for action. Suc 
declarations by Congress are essential to pinpoint responsibility of 
the executive departments, the Civil Service Commission, and the 
White House. 


POLICY ON TRAINING 


Every study shows that Government is losing in efficiency, morale, 
and reputation as an employer by not having a well-defined and 
understandable training policy. For many years industry has 
recognized the dollars-and-cents value of investments in training and 
that such training is management responsibility. Some of the best 
opportunities for executive training are in non-Federal facilities and 
frequently they provide training facilities at a cost less than Govern- 
ment could duplicate on its own. A growing number of special train- 
ing awards, scholarships, and special grants from private sources are 
being made available to help Government people obtain training. 
Present rulings by the Comptroller General puts these plans in 
jeopardy. A properly developed policy would allow individuals and 
agencies to take advantage of many good training opportunities, with 
little cost to the public. In some instances, Government executives 
are taking annual leave and paying their own living costs and personal 
expenses to take advantage of training programs together with indus- 
or people who are on company time and company expense accounts. 
Many agencies of Government are retarded in taking advantage of 
the many facilities that are available. 

On the other side, instead of having a Federal personnel-training 
policy, some departments and agencies have been given special 
training authority through the appropriations acts. This is a practice 
which y questionable implications. Of great importance is the 
fact that it does not allow the committees of Congress who are respon- 
sible for civil service and personnel matters to study and report on 
existing programs, since such matters come under appropriations 
legislation. 

It is recommended that legislation be approved early in the next 
session to clear the way for the much-needed training programs in 
all agencies in keeping with modern service concepts. The proposal 
for carte blanche authority to all departments an encies may not 
be necessary. The creation of a training unit in the Civil Service 
Commission under a broad statement of policy by Congress and an 
appropriate grant of authority could allow excellent leadership. 
Developing a governmentwide training policy requires even more 
leadership and advice than control. The success of the Civil Service 
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Commission in leading various limited training schemes would indicate 
an ability to do a constructive and worthwhile job of carrying out a 
training mandate approved by Congress. 

Such a unit cout serve as a ciples center for training plans, 
materials, and ideas for all department and agency training efforts, 
both inservice and in non-Federal facilities. Government is properly 
moving more and more toward recruiting for general career service, 
rather than the limited, specialist type. The Department of the 
Treasury, for example, hires about 2,000 college graduates each year. 
These persons are then trained in the special governmental functions. 
This is the modern personnel system, in keeping with the great 
demands on Government. The public can afford it only if it is con- 
ducted on a frugal and carefully planned basis which keeps good people 
and insures that the training produces results. The Treasury expe- 
rience shows a remarkably low turnover of college graduates coming 
in through the J. M. A. program, with a planned procedure of indoc- 
trination and training. 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) There is need for aggressive executive leadership and improved 
personnel techniques to provide competent career people for the tre- 
mendous responsibilities of the public service. In spite of great civil- 
service development over the fast 75 years, the threat of political 
manipulation of career personnel programs is a serious and constant 
one. Every effort should be made by those who know the need for 
honest, efficient Government, to eliminate this problem. 

(a) Systems for politically clearing career appointments and 
promotions must be absolutely prohibited. The political parties, 
political leaders, and the Restbets of Congress must join in a 
cooperative program to accomplish this. If necessary, more strict 
legislation ad be adopted. 

(b) Members of Congress should remain diligently aloof from 
individual cases regarding the career service, especially in refer- 
ence to original appointment and promotion. 

(c) Career civil servants must remain completely separated 
from public partisan activity including attendance at fund raising 
dinners and other obviously partisan affairs which come to public 
attention. Under no circumstances should their political superiors 
in office encourage them to participate in such activities or make 
any type of suggestion which would indicate personal advantage 
for so doing. A career civil servant’s political activities must be 
completely voluntary and private. 

(2) The Civil Service Commission has developed with a dual func- 
tion. The first is to protect the development of the civil service from 
political influence and manipulation, by restricting the authority of 
political leaders and the President in making appointments and in 
removing persons from public office, except for a cause. The second 
function, while less clearly defined, is to serve as the executive arm in 
developing a system of personnel management. Today these two 
functions need a more careful and clear definition. Both should not 
be the responsibility of one agency. It is reeommended— 

(a) That a clear-cut executive policy for personnel management 
be developed. Under this, strong and direct leadership from the 

President is a “must.” 
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(6) The President must make certain that every individual 
appointed to a political executive position is carefully indoctri- 
nated in the executive personnel policy and the basic values of 
the career service. 

(ec) There should be created in the Executive Office of the 
President a new Office of Personnel Management. The Director 
should be an outstanding person in this field. He should be 
appointed by and responsible to the President. 

(d) There should also be created a President’s Advisory Com- 
mittee on Personnel Management, to be composed of five citizens 
of outstanding reputation and knowledge. This committee would 
advise the President, assist the personnel director, and establish 
a cooperative relationship with the Civil Service Commission. 

(e) The Civil Service Commission, which has now been more 
clearly established as an agency independent from the President, 
should be strengthened in its role of regulating the various aspects 
of civil-service administration. This role must be more carefully 
defined and coordinated with the proposed executive Office of 
Personnel Management. 

(f) There must be a continuing program to assure the highest 
possible calber among departmental personnel directors and 
technicians. They must be provided with the opportunity to 
work at the top-management levels to assure a program which 
has vision, which is technically correct, and in accord with the 
policies and the laws of the civil service. 

(3) The development of the civil-service system has placed par- 
ticular emphasis on protecting the individual against certain 
types of political and arbitrary action. It has, however, failed 
to develop a true and constructive concept of career programin 
or what might be called career security. The overly technica 
emphasis on the administration of a classification plan, in con- 
nection with audits and reorganization, often militates against 
the long-range best interests of the public service, even though 
it appeared to serve many in the first instance. In addition to 
this, Government is exceedingly shortsighted in its pay policy, 
especially for higher level responsibilities. Persons at high career 
levels, with truly fantastic responsibilities, are receiving 15 to 20 
percent less in take-home pay today than persons of such levels 
received in 1938. Recommendations—- 

(a) The Congress, the Civil Service Commission and the White 
House join in an intensive analysis of the pay structure and policy 
with particular emphasis on a prottina!! public-service concept 
of higher-level salaries. Closely related to this should be a 
broad study of classification policy, techniques, and methods of 
administration. These two factors are emphatically the skeleton 
and foundation of a career personnel system. No other factors 
can be developed adequately without aie adherence to classifi- 
cation and pay. 

(b) The Civil Service Commission must rapidly develop a plan 
for preparing job standards in those areas where none exist 
and for maintaining all specifications up to date, and in keeping 
with modern developments. 

(c) A new plan of training and placement for classification 
technicians should be developed both in the Commission and 
in the agencies, so that persons of broader experience, with 
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an optimistic career outlook, can always be engaged in classifica- 
tion. 

(d) Position audits and plans for reorganizing should be carried 
out in such a way that essential career-staffing policy and pro- 
grams are not violated. The current demoralization of people and 
waste of manpower must be stopped. 

(e) All career men and women in positions grades GS-15 and 
above should be exempted from the rigidities of the classification 
system as now administered. There should be developed a 
personal rank plan for three services—management, professional 
and scientific. Individuals would achieve relative rank and 
salary, roughly equivalent to those of grades 15, 16, 17, and 18, 
but these would be clearly personal ranks, based on performance 
and ability, rather than the particular job slot at the moment. 

(4) The current policy and procedure regarding individual appeals 
is confusing, somewhat misleading, and fails to provide a constructive 
contribution to good management. In industry and in Government, 
the right of an employee to some type of independent review of an 
adverse decision by management is a practice which has wide ac- 
ceptance. It is a development which, in the union programs in 
industry, has been a powerful force leading toward programs for 
management in development of executives, training of supervisors 
and overall understanding of managerial responsibility. The in- 
fluences on Government have not been the same. Whatever plan 
for appeals is adopted, it must be coordinated with management 
analysis, so that appeals cases become an important source of informa- 
tion regarding management problems. It is reeommended— 

(a) That one appeals policy, one appeals system, and a set of 
rules be Moweiciied for all employee appeals. 

(6) That decisions, as well as laws and rules, be codified, so 
that a ready guide to appeals policy is available. 

(c) That intensive programs for training supervisors in all 
one of managerial responsibility—especially in the human 
relations aspects of the appeals procedure—be developed. 

(d) That special panels, from which appeals boards can be 
appointed, be established in each civil-service region. 

(e) The formal appeals hearings, in any case, should be limited 
to one hearing of record, to be conducted as near as possible to 
the site of employment, by a board composed of two members 
of the panel, acceptable to both parties, and a chairman who is a 
competent examiner from the Commission. 

No case shall go to the Civil Service Commission itself, 
until full departmental remedies have been exhausted. but these 
should be placed on a time-limit basis. Personal appearances of 
the parties before the Commission itself should os extremely 
rare, and then only by decision of the Commission. 

)) The Commission should have the authority to make the 
decisions final and binding on the parties. Particular respon- 
sibility, however, should be placed on the Commission in cases 
involving administrative judgments to show substantial cause in 
all cases which overrule the departments, in case that is necessary. 

(kh) Each appeals case should receive a full administrative 
analysis as to the causes and problems, both by the department 
involved and by the executive personnel officer. 
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This program is designed to raise the effectiveness of personne! management in the 


executive departments and agencies. 
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The right and the responsibility to name a fully qualified appointee remains in every 






case with the Agency. This program neither suggests, encourages nor condones vio- 


JOB OPPORTUNITY NOTIFICATION! 
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assist the Agencies to select the best qualified person for each position. This is done 


through locating and referring to the Agency persons outside or elsewhere in the 
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Federal Service who have desirable qualifications and necessary eligibility. Selection PM NC 1 OR FORM PM 2 X 







of the candidate is not mandatory. When referrals are made the applicants so referred 







shall be considered for appointment along with other available applicants and employees, 






REFERRAL OF QUALIFIED CANDID/ 
DIRECT TO AGENCY (FORM V54 AC! 
TWO FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT STA? 
57) FOR FINAL ACTION 


on the basis of their respective qualifications for the positions and in accordance with 
applicable laws and regulations governing the appointment of applicants recruited 
directly by the Agency. 


CHECKED ANO/OR APPROVED BY... 


The President 


REPUVELICAN 
OFFICIAL 


OF THE STATE IN WHICH 
THE JOB IS LOCATED 
IF THERE IS NO 
REPUBLICAN 
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Assistant to the President 
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Special Counsel to the President 







Senate Policy Committee 







Republican National Committee 






Senate Campaign Committee - Sen. Dirksen 
House Campaign Committee - Cong. Simpson 
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PROCUREMENT PRIORITY 


‘ The following policy applies to the distribution of job opportunities reported to the 
X Republican National Committee on Recruitment Forms PM 2, PM 4 and PM 5. 
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b. To the Republican Congressman in whose district the job is-located; or 


c. To a Republican Official of the state in which the job is located if there is no 
Republican Congressman in the district in which the job is located. 


REPUBLICAN 


NATIONAL 
COMMITTEE 


JOB OPPORTUNITY DEPOSITORY 


TIFICATIONS IN THE FORM 


IMS PM 2, PM 4, OR PM 5S In each case the Republican Senator or Senators from the state in which the job 
is located will retain top recruitment priority. Hewever, the Congresoman or 
Republican State Official have compiete freedom of action to proceed immedi- 
ately to locate and refer a qualified candidate in the absence of a specific notice 
FINAL ACTION ON FORM . o. op @ of exercise of recruitment priority from the Senator or Senators... 


M2xX 





REFERRAL AND 
IED CANDIDATES' PAPERS RECRUITMENT STATISTICS 
ORM V54 ACCOMPANIED BY 


YMENT STANDARD FORMS (Chauncey Robbins) 


PROGRAM WORKING TOOLS 


Recruitment Forms 


Form PM2Z Key (Controlled) positions in Grade GS-14, or equivalent, and above 
and for Schedule C Non-Civil Service positions of s confidential or 
policy determining nature at all grades. 


Form PM 4 Direct recruiting on CSC "303" authorities, 









Form PM 5 Direct recruiting on CSC "General" authorities plus Nen-Civil 
Service jobs under grade GS-14 in Schedule A, B and excepted by 
statute. 







REPUBLICAN 

SENATOR 
OR 
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REPUBLICAN 
CONGRESSMAN 


Qualified Candidate Referral Form 
Form V 54 Accompanied by two (2) Standard Forms 57. 
Final Agency Action Advice Farms 


Form PMNC } For jobs reported on recruitment Forms PM 4 and PM $, 





IN WHOSE DISTRICT 
THE JOB IS LOCATED 


Form PM2X For jobs reported on recriéitment Form PM 2. 
Transmittal and Reconciliation Reports 
To transmit Forms PM 4 and PM 5 - Form PM-B is used. 


To transmit Forms PM 2 and PM 2% - Form PM-3 is used. 





OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT TO THE ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT 





Exursit II 
OcToBER 7, 1954. 
Memorandum for Special Assistants. 
Subject: Personnel Mansaenedt Program. 


- Tous attention is invited to the following changes, effective imme- 
lately : 

1. ele oe or agencies will not report a job opportunity on a 
form PM-4 or PM-5 unless it represents a valid vacancy. 

2. A “valid vacancy” is a i opportunity in which immediate 
recruitment of an employee is actually desired by the agency. 

3. Each valid vacancy must be frozen, i. e., placed under control 
and preserved as a vacancy for a period of at least 30 days from the 
date of dispatch by the agency. (Attention is invited to the change 
from a 20- to a 30-day freeze.) Nonadherence to this basic program 
rule has resulted in embarrassment to those persons who have gone 
to considerable trouble to locate and encourage a qualified candidate 
to seek Government employment only to find that the position had 
already been filled. Local sponsors of qualified candidates have been 
requested to speed up the handling of forms PM-4 and PM-5 so as 
to avoid delay in the process of selection by the agency. 

4. A job opportunity that requires a highly specialized skill in a 
scarce employee category does not represent a reasonable opportunity 
for successful recruitment in the congressional district in which it is 
located. Such jobs will not be reported on either form PM-4 or 
PM-5. The interpretation of “reasonable opportunity for successful 
recruitment” will be made by each agency. The agency is best 
equipped to judge the type of personnel that is extremely difficult to 
recruit locally for a field installation. In addition, you may at your 
discretion, for example, screen out— 

(a) Positions which must, in the opinion of the employing 
officer, be filled immediately in order to safeguard life, health, 
or property, including related maintenance and warehousing 
activities; to avoid gross waste of public funds; to avoid ex- 
tremely serious operational problems, such as cancellation of 
important Government contracts. 

(6) Personnel hired on a temporary basis for not to exceed 
3 months. 

(c) Persons employed on a temporary basis not to exceed 1 
year and without a fixed duty location. 

(2d) Personnel hired under labor contracts or agreements. 

5. Attention is invited to the following reporting changes: 


Reference form PM-4 


(a) Use a separate form PM-4 for each congressional district 
in which a vacancy is reported. Indicate number of congressional 
district like this: ‘Chicago, Ill., 3d C. D.,” alongside job location. 

(6) Greater attention must be given to stating clearly but con- 
cisely the duties and responsibilities and qualification require- 
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ments of each position. These must be noted in sufficient detail 
to be intelligible to a layman. If not so expressed, the forms 
will be returned for revision or inappropriate referrals will be 
made. Either of these results involves waste motion and delay 
in filling the vacancy. 


Reference form PM-5 


(a) Use a separate form PM-5 for each congressional district 
in which a vacancy is reported. Indicate number of congres- 
sional district like this: “Chicago, Ill., 3d C. D.” alongside job 
location. 

(b) Indicate in space immediately above “date of dispatch” 
the particular position category which applies to the job—like 
this: ScnepuLe A; ScnepuLE B; Exceptep sy Srature; Com- 
PETITIVE. (You will remember that all schedule C vacancies 
regardless of grade, are reported on form PM-2.) 

(c) Greater attention must be given to stating clearly but 
concisely the duties and (capa Gti and qualification re- 
quirements of each position. These must be noted in sufficient 
detail to be intelligible to a layman. If not so expressed, the 
forms will be returned for revision or inappropirate referrals will 
be made. Either of these results involve waste motion and delay 
in filling vacancy. 


Reference form PM-2 


Indicate number of congressional district alongside of ‘‘Loca- 
tion of position.’ 

6. Program policy.—The right and the responsibility to name a 
fully qualified appointee remains in every case with the agency. 
This program neither suggests, encourages, nor condones violence 
to this basic administrative duty and responsibility. The primary 
objective of phases I, IA, and II is to assist the agencies to select the 
best qualified person for each position. This is done through locatin 
and referring to the agency persons outside or elsewhere in the Federa 
service who have desirable qualifications and necessary eligibility. 
Selection of the candidate is not mandatory. When referrals are 
made the applicants so referred shall be considered for appointment 
along with other available applicants and employees, on the basis of 
their respective qualifications for the positions and in accordance 
with aeeenie laws and regulations governing the appointment of 
applicants recruited directly by the agency. 

7. Cooperation.— Each applicant referred by a local sponsor, if not 
fully qualified for the particular vacancy reported on form PM-2, 
PM-+4, or PM-5, should be given every consideration for any other 
vacancy for which he is qualified, eligible, and available before any 
determination is made that no favorable action can be taken on his 
application. 

8. Appreciation.—The successful accomplishment of phases I, LA, 
and II can only be reached if each applicant referred by a local sponsor 
is treated with the utmost consideration and is made to feel that the 
agency appreciates greatly the cooperation of local sponsors in refer- 
ring qualified applicants for consideration. 

9. Adding to the list of local sponsors.—As a means of broadening the 
personnel procurement base, party policy with respect to handling 
Federal job opportunities has been changed. In the future the 
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Republican National Committee will distribute personnel recruitment 
forms PM-2, PM-4, and PM-5 as follows: 
(a) To the Republican Senator or Senators from the State in 
which the job is located; and 
(6) To the Republican Congressman in whose district the job 
is located; or 
(c) To a Republican official of the State in which the job is 
located if there is no Republican Congressman in the district in 
which the job is located. 
In each case the Republican Senator or Senators from the State in 
which the job is located will retain top recruitment priority. However, 
the Congressman or Republican State official has complete freedom 
of action to proceed immediately to locate and refer a qualified candi- 
date in the absence of a specific notice of exercise of this recruitment 
priority from the Senator or Senators. 


CHARLES F. WI1.1s, Jr., 
Assistant to the Assistant. 


Exurrit III 


Tue Wuire Hovuss, 
Tue ASSISTANT TO THE PRESIDENT, 
Washington, October 11, 1954. 
To: Republican Congressmen and Republican Officials. 
Subject: Personnel Procurement Procedure. 


1. As a means of broadening the personnel procurement base with 
respect to handling Federal job opportunities, in the future the 
Republican National Committee will distribute personnel recruitment 
forms PM-2, PM-4, and PM-5 as follows: 

(a) To the Republican Senator or Senators from the State in 
which the job is located; or 

(b) To the Republican Congressman in whose district the job 
is located; or 

(c) To a Republican official of the State in which the job is 
located if there is no Republican Congressman in the district in 
which the job is located. 

2. In each case the Republican Senator or Senators from the State 
in which the job is located will retain top recruitment priority. How- 
ever, the Congressman or Republican State official has complete free- 
dom of action to proceed immediately to locate and to refer a qualified 
candidate in the absence of specific notice of exercise of recruitment 
priority from the Senator or Senators. 

3. From time to time you will receive from the Republican Nationa] 
Committee notice of job opportunities in 1 of 3 ways: 

(a) Recruitment forms PM-4 cover positions in the competitive 
service for which a specific form 303 authority has been issued 
to a single agency to recruit directly. Civil-service status is not 
a requirement but the civil-service laws, rules, and regulations 
and the Veterans’ Preference Act must be adhered to as they 
apply to such recruiting and resulting appointments. Persons 
to be appointed under a ‘‘303” authority must meet the Commis- 
sion’s established minimum qualifications for the position. These 
authorities have a civil-service time limit as indicated in space 
headed ‘Final date for use of this authority.” 
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(6) Recruitment forms PM-5 cover positions in the competi- 
tive civil service as well as those exempt from civil-service laws, 
rules, and " ulations. The position category is indicated by the 
agency in the space immediately above “date of dispatch.” 
When the word “competitive” appears in this space, the rules and 
procedure outlined above for a form PM-—4 “303” position apply. 
Caution: Speed in handling all forms PM-4 and those forms 
PM-5 marked “‘competitive”’ is absolutely essential to the success 
of this part of the program. Delay in filling vacancies may make 
it necessary for the agency to cancel the vacancy or make other 
arrangements concerning the work, in order to avoid inefficiency 
in operations. Moreover, positions of any kind or level in the 
competitive service can be filled with persons who do not have 
civil-service status only when qualified persons with civil-service 
eligibility or status are not available on civil-service registers. 
Positions outside the civil service: When a position exempt from 
civil service is reported on recruitment form PM-—5 it will be 
identified by 1 of the following 3 categories in the space imme- 
diately above “date of dispatch”: (1) Scuepuue A, (2) ScHEDULE 
B, or (3) Exceptep sy Statute. Although these positions are 
excepted from the application of the civil-service laws, they are 
subject to the Veterans’ Preference Act. Subject to certain 
requirements relating to veterans’ preference, the head of a 
department or agency has complete freedom in filling them with 
persons having the required qualifications for the job. 

(c) Recruitment forms PM-2 cover all positions in schedule C 
regardless of grade and all other key positions in grades GS-14, or 
equivalent, or above. The category in which the position falls 
is always shown in space sdavilled as well as all other information 
necessary to help the local sponsor locate and encourage a quali- 
fied candidate to seek Government employment for a high level 
“key” position. 

(d) Referral form V—54 (green): The first batch of recruitment 
forms you receive direct from the Republican National Committee 
will be accompanied by a supply of green referral forms. Further 
copies of form V—54 are to be reproduced locally. 

(e) Final action report: You will receive a copy of form PM 
NC-1, covering positions reported to you on forms PM-4 and 
PM-5, or form PM_2X covering positions reported to you on 
form PM-2 through the Republican National Committee as a 
report of final action on the part of the agency with respest to 
your candidate. 


. What you do and when.— 


(a) When a qualified candidate for a position vacancy re- 
ee to you on a recruitment form PM-2, PM-4, or PM-5 is 
ocated he should be told that he will be given careful consider- 
ation for the appointment. Obtain from the candidate two 
copies completely filled out of application for Federal employ- 
ment standard form 57. To phe sg possible embarrassment, it is 
again emphasized that a qualified candidate should only be told 
that he will receive every consideration for appointment but that 
he should not consider that he has a firm commitment as to ap- 
pointment until his papers have been examined and cleared and 
all required Federal employment procedures complied with by 
the agency. 
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(6) Prepare in detail 2 copies of form V—54, send 1 via airmail 
to the headquarters office of the department or agency in Wash- 
ington, D. C., for the purpose of identifying the 2 copies of 
standard form 57 attached to it. The second copy of form V—54 
is to be sent via airmail to the Republican National Committee 
in Washington, D. C. Caution: Under no circumstances will 
candidates be referred to the local office of the agency; but if the 
local sponsor desires further information as to qualifications or 
other requirements for the position he may contact the local 
office of the agency for such information. 

5. The right and the responsibility to name a fully qualified ap- 
pointee remains in every case with the agency. However, you may 
be assured that if an applicant is not fully qualified for the vacancy 
you are seeking to fill, he will be given every consideration by the 
agency for any other vacancy for which he is qualified, eligible, and 
available. Each applicant referred by a local sponsor will be treated 
with the utmost consideration and will be made to feel that the 
agency appreciates the cooperation of local sponsors in referring 
qualified applicants for consideration. 

6. Attached for your information and guidance is a sample copy 
of forms PM-2, PM-2X, PM-4, PM-5, V-54, and PM NC-1 (Rev) 
referred to above and a program flow chart. 

Cuares F. WILuIs, Jdr., 
Assistant to the Assistant. 
Attachments. 
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Exuisit V 
JUNE 8, 1954. 
To: Mr. Rizley. 
From: Clyde A. Wheeler, Jr. 
Subject: White House meeting of May 27 with Mr. Charles: Fi: Willis, 
Jr., assistant to Sherman Adams, and other representatives from 
the various executive departments. 


The purpose of this meeting was to discuss phase II of the dynamic 
personnel management program that the White House is trying to put 
into operation in the various executive departments. Phase | of this 
program already has been put into operation in this Department and 
was discussed in my memorandum of May 6, 1954. Phase I consisted 
of placing the recruitment of ‘all civil service authorized “303’’ tem- 
porary appointments under our office. 

Phase II of this program requires that all’schedule C and all key 
position vacancies in the Department of Agriculture in grades GS—14 
through GS-18 throughout the United’ States be placed under the 
control of our office. This phase of the program, according to Mr. 
Willis, was brought on’by the fact that the filling of schedule C and key 
positions throughout the exceutive departments in Government has 
fallen down very badly. According to a memorandum given to me 
at this White House meeting, as of March 15, 1954, out of a total of 
912 positions placed in schedule C, 700 have been filled as follows: 


Jan, 19, 1953, incumbents retained__...-.__.._.._____--- 349 (50 percent). 
By ‘other Federal employees... -___-._-..--_.---2----- 187 (27 percent). 
From outside Government._______ = le 164 (23 percent). 
Filled positions (total) opm. abt 244 cio cud uep> bone die 700 (100 percent). 


In order to put into operation phase II of this program, ‘it. will be 
necessary to take the following steps: 

1. Arrange to have riportsd: to our office for control purposes 
all of the schedule © and all key-position vacancies in grades 
GS-14 through GS-18 that are now on the books of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture or that may occur for reason of turnover of 
key personnel. 

2. Send to the office of the assistant to the assistant to the 
President, Mr. Willis, 2 copies of the Controlled Position Vacancy 
Report form PM-2 for control and statistical purposes, and 2 
copies to the Republican National Committee for procurement 
purposes. The information on this form is of vital importance 
to those who have the job of finding a qualified candidate: 

3. Send to the office of the assistant to the assistant to the 
President, along with forms PM-2, 3 copies of the Transmittal | 
and Reconciliation Report form PM-3, and 1 eopy of Form 
PM-3 to the Republican National Committee. 

4. When a controlled position is filled, we must send to the 
office of the assistant to the assistant to the President, 2 copies 
of form -PM-2X and 2 copies to the Republican National 
Committee. 

5. When a controlled position is filled,:we must send to the 
office of the assistant to the assistant to the President; along with 
forms PM-2X, 3 copies of the Transmittal and Reconciliation 
Report form PM-3 and 1 copy of form PM-3 to the Republican 
National Committee. 
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Phase III of this program will be discussed at a White House meet- 
ing which is to be held in the near future. 

(Copies of form PM-2, form PM-2X, and form PM=3 are at- 
tached.) 

Attachments. 





Exursit VI 


Natrona Crvit Service LeaGvue, 
August 3, 1954. 
[Sent to all Cabinet members and heads of major agencies] 


Dear Mr. Secretary: The National Civil Service League has 
received numerous reports that the departments and other agencies 
are requiring political clearance before promoting career civil-service 
employees. The league respectfully asks that you and other adminis- 
trators consider what, the results of such a practice would be. 

The principal object.of the National Civil Service League is always 
to emphasize constructive measures for improving the efficiency, 
integrity, and prestige of the Federal civil service... It is, therefore, 
necessary, to recognize the impediments to this object and to bring 
them into the clearest light of official and public notice. 

We believe that requiring partisan political clearance before pro- 
moting civil-service employees is such an impediment to good civil 
service and that we are under a duty to oppose it as an abuse of a 
public trust. That the practice is not new and we know that previous 
administrations have yielded to it does not justify continuing it. 

Requiring political endorsement for promoting career people makes 
a mockery of merit principles and contradicts the principles and policy 
that ths: Republican Party stated in its platform of 1952. . It injures 
the morale and standing of the public service and the confidence of the 
public in it. Competent young, people will not. enter careers in the 
public service and loyal, experienced :people will not remain in it 
when their fate in it is dependent on this type of politics. Continuing 
the alleged practice can bring a new wave of inefficiency and ultimately 
corrupt and destroy the career service. 

By surrendering control of the power to appoint and promote in the 
civil service to another branch of Government or to a committee of 
the party, the executive branch would default in exercising its con- 
stitutional responsibility. This would weaken its power to supervise 
day by day and to discharge its duty of administering public policy. 
The practice would seem to be contrary to the purposes of the Presi- 
dent, who in his letter of March 1, 1954 to the League, said: 

“* * * The administration’s policy and program for personnel man- 
agement is devoted solely to strengthening the merit system and build- 
ing a corps of civil servants of:such ability, devotion and integrity that 
the term ‘civil servant’ will be one that all men can and will conscien- 
tiously honor.”’ 

The National Civil Service League not only has considered it a 
duty to bring this problem before you, but also wishes again to assure 
you of its wish to be of constructive aid in building and strengthening 
the efficieney and prestige of the public service. 

Respectfully yours, 
NicHoLas Kewuey, 
President, National Oivil Service League. 


O 








